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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


We are conscious of passing through one of the great epochs of 
the world’s history, amid events the fame of which will re-echo 
down the corridors of time. But we are much too 
og near them to be able to disentangle them or to 
grasp their separate significance. Moreover, they 
cceed one another with such bewildering rapidity as to leave 
ne onlooker breathless. Episodes disposed of in a meagre bulletin 
pill produce a whole library of literature, and a hundred years 
ence will absorb historians whose reputation may rest upon 
javing unearthed some fresh fact concerning the Premiership of 
Jf Clemenceau, which made possible the strategy of the immortal 
‘farshal Foch, who opened the New Europe with the Second 
attle of the Marne, or the magnificent fighting of the Allied 
nies, of which posterity may not be backward in awarding the 
m to the veteran forces of the British Empire which followed 
the Marne on August 8 and from that day onward, under their 
ustrious chief Sir Douglas Haig, harried and hammered the 
ightiest military machine ever created for the subjugation of 
e world, until its controllers realized that its single chance of 
aping total destruction was for the German Government to 
ist the white flag. It has been stated in an organ of Downing 
teet that Marshal Foch, with that generosity which characterizes 
e greatest Frenchmen, and with which M. Clemenceau—whose 
me will live for ever as that of the man who saved his country 
his lion heart—is so conspicuously endowed, told the British 
mmander-in-Chief that he and his armies by breaking the 
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Hindenburg Line had brought the rulers of Germany to their 
knees. We cannot confirm or deny this interesting incident, and 
we feel sure our readers will not suspect us of wishing to claim 
more as Great Britain’s share in the turn of the tide than she 
deserves. It has never been the English way, and would be 
equally distasteful to all of us. We cannot, however, help being 
impressed by the widespread desire of all our Allies, who perhaps 
feel that some injustice has been done in the past to British effort, 
to acknowledge in the most handsome fashion that the trans- 
formation of 1918 has resulted largely from the masterly and 
indomitable manner in which British arms have pursued the 
opening created by French military genius last July. We should, 
however, never forget, and we never shall forget, that without 
American assistance, which so nobly responded to the call of 
Civilization in the spring, when the Allies were in evil plight through 
the wilful blindness and folly of certain statesmen the previous 
winter, this magical development from the hard-pressed defensive 
to the triumphant offensive could never have taken place—this 
amazing conversion of Invincible Germany bestriding a continent 
prior to dominating a universe into the doormat of President 
Wilson. General Bernhardi’s next book will presumably be 
christened From World-Power to Downfall—unless the friends 
of the enemy should be able to exercise sufficient influence upon 
some Allied Government to save the Fatherland at the twelfth 
hour from the fate it deserves a hundredfold, or unless some 
curious kink should inspire some too secluded statesman to risk 
afresh the future of Civilization by affording another chance to 
the Prussian monster, rechristened “‘ the German People,” to 
place Civilization under its hideous heel. 


Ir was some weeks ago, under the influence of the dramatic 
developments on the Western Front, which in German eyes—as in 
those of every soldier who thinks—is ‘“ the decisive 
point’? where the Great War will be decided, that 
General Ludendorff is understood to have come to 
the conclusion that Germany could only escape catastrophe by 
peace negotiations, which had consequently become the greatest 
of German interests. He saw no hope of victory, and was for 
cutting all losses at almost any price, realizing that the farther 
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the Fatherland went as it was then going the worse it must 
fare. The Great General Staff had gambled and lost—though it 
believed it had come within an ace of success because it has 
never understood that Civilization could only lose the war at 
sea, Great Britain’s destiny being really and truly “on the 
water.” Peace negotiations need not necessarily mean that 
Germany had finally thrown up the sponge, as the Allies could 
probably be bamboozled or divided, while the inevitable armistice 
would be an unmixed gain to Germany by affording a rest to her 
battered and somewhat demoralized armies, and the opportunity 
of reorganization were the war resumed, as it would be for Germany 
to decide. Anyhow, with two hundred Divisions in hand she 
would remain a great military Power in the midst of the neigh- 
bours she had systematically and deliberately devastated so that 
they should be hors de combat industrially as well as in a military 
sense. Negotiations would likewise enable the Dynasty to be 
salvaged, as the position of the Hohenzollerns would be tolerable 
if they could substantiate the claim that they had kept a 
war against the world off the sacred soil of the Fatherland, and 
that, whereas Belgium, France, and Russia had been ruined and 
crippled for a generation, Germany, thanks to the statesmanship 
of her rulers and the genius of the Great General Staff, had success- 
fully held out against overwhelming odds for many years and 
then, when they became irresistible, cleverly cried “ Pax!” and 
thus stayed the invaders beyond the Rhine. This claim had 
become the burden of every Imperial appeal. In referring to 
the events of the West as governing Ludendorff’s judgment we 
are not belittling the brilliant campaigns in Palestine and the 
Balkans, which have finally brought matters to a head, but the 
soldier whose word has so long been law both in German policy 
and strategy is believed to have realized his country’s plight 
before these sensational Eastern events opened the eyes of his 
countrymen. Until they occurred, however, he could not get 
any move on, as the All-Highest would not resign himself to facing 
the situation, still less to sue for peace, which was Ludendorff’s 
advice in the middle of September. 


Tar German General Staff then knew that they had finally lost 
the initiative in the West, that their reserves were being devoured 
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at an alarming pace, that it was out of the question to send any 
substantial help to any of Germany’s Allies under any cir 
cumstances. Ludendorff may have anticipated 
impending events, as none of Germany’s con- 
federates would keep their end up without the support of 
several German Divisions, which were now no longer available, 
That is why the Western Front governs the war. When Germany 
had the upper hand in France she could do practically what she 
pleased elsewhere, and her Allies were never in danger of being 
overwhelmed. From the moment the Entente controlled the main 
theatre of war they controlled every other, and the consummate 
Allenby and the masterly Franchet d’Esperey could achieve their 
splendid victories, as these two great soldiers would be the first 
to acknowledge. “‘ Westernism ” does not detract one iota from 
their glory or that of their troops, which nothing can dim, but itis 
necessary to a correct appreciation of the Great War, which illus- 
trates afresh the immutable principles of sound strategy. Fortu- 
nately for the Allies, Ludendorff could not get a hearing before 
the double debacle of Turkey and Bulgaria, or there might have 
been some risk of some blunder in Allied diplomacy. But under 
the influence of these successive shocks in Berlin (the Kaiser 
completely collapsed on hearing of the defection of Bulgaria) the 
Ludendorff policy was hastily adopted, as “ splendid isolation” 
does not appeal to a nation of bullies, who are anything but heroes 
in defeat, and who suddenly found themselves converted from 
victors to vanquished. 


“ Westernism 


Every German from the highest to the lowest—especially the 
highest—began thinking of his own skin, the immunity of 
which depended on keeping the enemy out of 
The Clue : ; x 
Germany. There has been much ingenious specu- 
lation on the unholy spectacle which the German Empire has 
presented since the fear of God and of man took possession of 
its inhabitants. Experts can give us a hundred and one con 
flicting reasons why the Hohenzollerns are eating so much dirt 
at the hands of President Wilson, and why this painful perfor- 
mance is applauded by the German People. The cause is obvious. 
Government and People, who are one and indistinguishable, 
despite the mischievous dictum, “‘ You can’t indict a nation,” are 
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animated by the single desire to keep the war away from Ger- 
many, because a guilty conscience tells them that if they got 
their deserts, as they suspect they would, war in Germany would 
be the end of Germany. If we once grasp that simple fact we 
shall understand every move of the enemy from now hence- 
forward. We shall also identify Germany’s real friends abroad, 
as all such will mobilize to protect their “ spiritual home” from 
any risk of the treatment which has been inflicted upon every 
country German troops invaded. There is genuine and wide- 
spread alarm on the other side of the Rhine. It is the terror of 
a bloodthirsty murderer at the end of his tether, who fancies he 
hears the executioner’s footsteps. Fear is never attractive in an 
individual. It is peculiarly repulsive in a community of seventy 
nillions, whose national industry is war, whose religion is Real- 
politik, in whose eyes might is the only right. Upon this point 
Mr. Morgenthau, former American Ambassador in Constantinople, 
has something to say that is worth hearing : 

I am emphatically one of those who believe that the war should be taken into 
Germany. I believe that the afflictions which Germany has visited on other nations 
should be meted out to her, her cities ravaged as the Germans have ravaged those 


of France. I think our armies might give German territories a few wholesome examples 
of the kind of warfare their soldiers have made on Allied soil. 


WHEN we last went to press, towards the end of September, 
General Allenby had opened his victorious campaign in Palestine, 
Alenby’s having by a swift and skilful manoeuvre extended 
Victories his cavalry behind the German armies west of 

the Jordan, while his infantry broke the Turkish 
front. The rout was complete, and was brilliantly followed up 
by the annihilation of the remaining Turkish armies east of the 
Jordan. Nor did he for a single moment rest on his harvest 
of laurels, as a less energetic leader might have been tempted to 
do, content with an achievement that will remain a classic for 
strategists and tacticians. By the early days of October he held 
Palestine for the Allies, and has since beer inscribed as its Liberator 
on the Golden Book of the Jewish Race. He forthwith proceeded 
to expel the Turks from Syria, which, in accordance with a previous 
“serap of paper,” was handed over to French administration 
as fast as the enemy were cleared out by British troops acting 
in conjunction with the British Fleet, which in this arena, as 
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everywhere else, carried the British Army on its back and main- 
tained it in the field, while British airmen supplied the eyes that 
enabled General Allenby to strike at the right time. There wag 
also a small French force under his orders, which was always 
given the place of honour in Syria. The capture of Beyrut 
is no inconsiderable incident in French history, as the Press of 
Paris realized. Considering the appalling burden that France 
has borne in having two million Boches on her soil for four years, 
we may take a large and generous view of her claims elsewhere, 
even in those places where we have done practically all the 
fighting. General Allenby’s wise and considerate attitude towards 
his French colleagues was warmly approved in England. In 
return we may fairly ask to be allowed to take the lead at sea, 
including the Mediterranean, where we have no more territorial 
ambitions than the Americans, with whom a brotherhood of the 
sea is being established that will solve many delicate and ticklish 
problems. By the end of October, so well thought out had been 
every move, and so successful their execution, that General Allenby 
has been able to capture Aleppo, which but recently seemed far 
beyond our dreams. Turkey is no longer a serious military 
Power, and the rumours of her capitulation current throughout 
the month are more persistent than ever. 


258 


Ow1ne to her serious Western preoccupations, which at last had 
reacted on the Home Front, Germany never so much as lifted a 

little finger to help the Turks, whom the Kaiser 
a had so assiduously courted for a quarter of a 
Desertion . er : 

century, vociferously proclaiming himself to be the 
Patron and Protector of the Mohammedan world, which would 
never look to him in vain. The inside history of Germany at 
this fateful moment will be intensely interesting whenever we are 
allowed to know it. In competent circles there is thought to 
have been some development that was successfully concealed 
from the outside world, as there was nothing in the military 
situation to explain the sudden helplessness of the Mailed Fist, 
who still had many shots in his locker, when he collapsed politically 
or “ shammed dead,” whichever it may be. German armies were 
fighting fiercely against the deft and deadly blows of Marshal 
Foch, to whom a capable and distinguished English soldier recently 
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paid this high tribute: “ Foch sees a fortnight ahead of every 
one else.” It is true that the initiative at the decisive point 
had been snatched from the enemy, and that initiative in the 
main theatre carried the initiative elsewhere. Nevertheless, there 
was universal astonishment at German impotence in not making 
a show of helping Turkey, who is more affected by show than 
any other nation, and whose ruling clique were the creatures of 
the Kaiser. A nation with such long memories as the Turks will 
never forgive such black treachery. A yet greater surprise and 
an even greater mystery were at hand. It was arguable that 
Turkish support was no longer essential to the German Empire 
now that Bolshevikism had converted Russia into a German 
hinterland, bound to her conqueror by the chains of Brest -Litovsk 
and Bukarest. But the Balkan Front was an extension of the 
German Home Front, since its collapse would endanger Austria- 
Hungary, whose downfall would leave Germany alone confronting 
a world of foes, the one situation German moral cannot stand. 
That this was clearly perceived in Berlin is evident from the 
frantic efforts in 1915 to draw Bulgaria into the war, as by Prussian 
flattery of the “ Prussia of the Balkans,’ whose Sovereign was 
an unblushing scoundrel after the heart of Wilhelm II. Never- 
theless Bulgaria, like Turkey, was deserted in the hour of her 
need, despite frantic warnings and appeals to the Kaiser, as half 
a dozen German Divisions would have made all the difference, 
the Allied army being none too large to overcome a formidable 
military Power at home. It remains incomprehensible that no 
serious effort should have been attempted by Germany to preserve 
an alliance vital to the Central Empires. 


Wirnin the compass of a wonderful fortnight (the latter half of 
September) the French Commander-in-Chief of the Entente 
armies in Salonika—which German wits once 
pe iatal christened “ the great Allied Internment Camp ’’— 
ortnight s ‘ 
not only opened an offensive from which no one 
in the West anticipated anything startling, but had actually 
brought Bulgaria to her knees with a White Flag and a request 
for an Armistice, followed by Unconditional Surrender! Naturally, 
after the event most of our quidnuncs claimed to have known 
beforehand exactly what would happen. They were retrospec- 
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tively aware of the demoralization of the Bulgarian Army, as 
also of the irresistible élan which the Serbs would consecrate to 
the recovery of their country, though prior to this extraordinary 
achievement due to French generalship and the marvellous valour 
of the Allied troops most experts had “ written off”? the Serbian 
army as having ceased to exist. A really well-informed writer 
such as General Maurice, who has intimate inside knowledge 
coupled with cool and level-headed judgment, candidly confesses 
to complete surprise at the Bulgarian debacle. It may therefore 
have been a corresponding surprise to German soldiers, which 
would explain the supineness of the Big Brother when Bulgaria 
was in danger, and the childish misinformation of the Wilhelm- 
strasse, encouraging the German Press to aver that it was only 
the Ententophil Premier of Bulgaria who was seeking an armistice 
that would be indignantly repudiated by the Sobranje and the 
mass of the people, and that subsequently the situation would 
be retrieved by the arrival of substantial German and Austrian 
reinforcements, already on their way to Sofia. This was either 
pure folly or mere eyewash, as any attempt that the Central 
Empires may have made was too late, even supposing it was 
serious, as to which we are not informed. French strategy in the 
Balkans was as simple as it was sound, and, fortunately for the 
Eintente, events threw our policy into the hands of the man on 
the spot, inspired by the clear-sighted and courageous statesman 
in Paris, who has somehow succeeded in escaping the inherent 
weakness of parliamentary orators, though himself the most 
eloquent of living men. M. Clemenceau is entirely free from 
that “ sacrifice-your-friend-to-your-enemy-ism ”’ afflicting so many 
of our Intelligentsia, whose Bulgarophilism accounts for our 
confused and confusing Balkan policy, which has discouraged 
our Allies as much as it has encouraged our enemies. General 
Franchet d’Esperey realized, thanks in no small degree to the 
admirable work of his immediate predecessor in the command, 
that the psychological moment had come to deliver a knock-out 
blow to Bulgaria, and that he had sufficient force for that purpose. 


Tue French plan of campaign was admirable. The attack was 
opened on a hundred-mile front, the Serbs having the place of 
honour on the left; to the British and Greeks was allotted thé 
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arduous task of holding the large Bulgarian forces at Lake 
Doiran, where some of the stiffest fighting took place; while 

om the French made a brilliant advance on the right. 
a I The Bulgarian armies were driven from their posi- 
” tions and so heavily defeated that Headquarters 
realized that their only hope of avoiding catastrophe lay in 
throwing up the sponge and trusting to the Great Powers pro- 
tecting them from the various neighbours whom the treacherous 
Bulgars had outraged. Bulgarophils controlling our Foreign Office 
had no chance of intervening, as, according to the Times, the 
business remained in the hands of M. Clemenceau, by whom it 
was settled in conjunction with the French General. who at first 
thought that the Bulgars might be practising a ruse de querre 
upon him, so he wisely declined to discuss any other terms than 
unconditional surrender, and before any time-wasting machines 
were in motion in other capitals came the joyful news—announced 
to a City audience (September 30) by Mr. Bonar Law as “ the 
beginning of the end ”’—that Bulgaria had capitulated. Uncon- 
ditional Surrender instantly became a popular precedent for every 
other enemy who might cry, “ Hold! Enough!” The Bulgarian 
nation seems to have been only too glad to withdraw from the 
conspiracy against Civilization, one of the firstfruits of her action 
being the abdication of T'sar Ferdinand, who realized that this 
was the only chance of saving the only thing he cares about. His 
son, Prince Boris, reigned in his stead—an announcement arousing 
no enthusiasm anywhere, as it is generally felt that the peace of 
the Balkans is insecure so long as this sinister dynasty retains its 
throne. The effect on the Fatherland was instantaneous. The 
floodgates of panic were opened with a vengeance, and the German 
General Staff proceeded to capitalize Defeatism in the same 
systematic manner as it had previously capitalized Victory. Need- 
less to reiterate, the defection of Bulgaria alone, momentous as it 
was, would not have started this stampede in Germany were it 
not that Germany’s desertion of Bulgaria had revealed to the 
world, including the Fatherland, that Prussian militarism was 
scotched, though not yet killed. 


THE brilliant and dashing campaigns in the East were the pendants 
of still greater events in the West, where in ten weeks—i.e. from 
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the middle of July to the end of September—there had been a 
reversal of the positions, of which a parallel would be hard to 
find in the whole history of war. All really great 
Foch’s as , ag 1 t 
Sisateey achiev ements are gov erned by some elementary 
idea. So it is with the strategy of Marshal Foch— 
who, however, would be the first to acknowledge that without the 
necessary instruments the grand plan would be abortive. The 
counter-stroke of July 18—i.e. the Second Battle of the Marne— 
Sir Douglas Haig’s successful surprise on the Somme on August 8, 
the no less successful cowp at the Drocourt switch imperilling the 
Hindenburg Line, and General Pershing’s subsequent capture of 
the Saint-Mihiel salient, were all designed to draw in the German 
reserves, and with the same object blows have since been rained 
upon the enemy in bewildering succession, first at one point and 
then at another, almost from Switzerland to the sea—the movement 
being at last extended to Italy. The importance of the Battle of 
Saint-Mihiel lay in its threat to the Briey ironfields, while German 
strategists became equally anxious concerning an anticipated 
American advance into Alsace-Lorraine, which the Kaiser told 
his troops during a tour of this sector that the United States was 
determined to present to France in memory of Lafayette. But 
the end of September found the first American army attacking, 
not in Alsace or towards Metz, but between Verdun and the 
Argonne, while simultaneously a big French attack was opened 
in Champagne. These were dangerous moves from the German 
point of view, involving heavy losses and a drain upon depleted 
reserves. At the same time Sir Douglas Haig set his Fourth, 
Third, and First Armies—respectively under General Rawlinson, 
General Byng, and General Horne—in motion, with Cambrai and 
Saint-Quentin as their objective, completely smashing the Hinden- 
burg Line, which apart from its military strength was the fetish 
of the Fatherland. This further call upon German reserves involved 
risks elsewhere, which Ludendorff, who was then still in control, 
elected to take in Flanders, where things had been quiet and the 
weather was unfavourable for attack. Immediately another big 
offensive was opened under the command of the gallant King of 
the Belgians, who has come into his own during the last month, 
arousing the admiration of every competent soldier by his manage- 
ment of the large Belgian, French, and British forces, who are 
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proud to serve under so devoted and great a man. This pressure 
has achieved the most brilliant results, contributing to the libera- 
tion of Lille—the French Manchester—by our Fifth Army and 
freeing the entire Belgian coast—the King being received in 
triumph at many places whence the hated and hateful enemy 
had withdrawn, such as Ostend and Bruges. Before very long 
it is not unreasonable to hope that he may find himself in his 
own capital, which the Germans are preparing to evacuate. To 
England these events, in which our Army played a notable part 
in co-operation with our Fleet, are of surpassing importance in 
depriving U-boats and aeroplanes of some of their most dangerous, 
because most convenient, lairs. 


“Mary Headquarters” continued to fool the Fatherland by 
describing each successive retreat as “ according to plan.” So 
' long as Siegfried, alias the Hindenburg Line, held 
—. en the Fatherland consented to be fooled, but from 

the moment the British Army, assisted by French 
and American troops, broke through various sectors of this 
“impregnable ” front, not because the enemy ran away as some 
persons imagine, but because our officers and men had become 
fashioned by the sternest of all schools into an incomparable 
fighting machine, better in every respect than the German Super- 
man, who was fighting as well as ever—there ensued a collapse of 
the German Home Front. The very danger that had hitherto 
been dismissed as too remote to be worth considering all of a 
sudden assumed undue proportions to the affrighted population 
beyond the Rhine, who pictured the Allied armies in the Father- 
land acting as the Fatherlanders wherever they had set foot. 
There ensued a sauve qui peut. The General Staff, however, still 
controlled the situation at home as abroad, and as a Parliamentary 
Pantomime corresponded with military exigencies, Hertling, 
Hintze and Co. were sent about their business, the Pan-Germans 
and Junkers were relegated to a back seat until happier times, 
and Prince Max of Baden, a professional dilettante who occasion- 
ally dabbled in politics, and had long been ear-marked as a likely 
decoy-duck for foreign democracies should things ever reach their 
present pass, became Imperial Chancellor. The appointment of 
Dr. Solf, the notorious expansionist, as Foreign Minister was a 
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signal to the Pan-Germans not to take “ Democratization ” too 
seriously. Certain sham Socialists were accorded portfolios, as 
were other politicians likely to appeal to Lansdownites. The 
urgent need of the Great General Staff was to shorten the line in 
the West, which in the face of Marshal -Foch’s ceaseless hustle 
could no longer proceed according to any plan, except its assailant’s, 
but only by a stoppage of the war, accompanied by “ negotia- 
tions” in which Germany might confidently count upon getting 
“ six to four” the best of Allies, who would be bound by their 
undertakings while she would not be bound by hers. Therefore 
an armistice there must be at the earliest possible moment, little 
doubt being entertained at ‘‘ Main Headquarters”? but. that 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff would settle the terms. 


As an armistice is a purely military problem, although some 
conceited civilians imagine they undertand every military 
problem better than “ stupid soldiers,” we prefer 


A Military : se : a “aie ee 
Problem a military opinion on the subject to that of any 


Amateur Strategist. Sir Frederick Maurice, who 
is in the front rank of our writers on the war, had by the beginning 
of October transferred his illuminating pen to the Daily News 
from the Daily Chronicle, which had somewhat secretively joined 
the great ‘ Downing Street Press.” One of his articles closed 
an admirable review of recent fighting by explaining why the 
enemy needed an armistice. Every attempt of Ludendorff to 
disentangle German armies from the deadly thrusts of the Allies 
had been defeated, first at one place, and then at another. The 
process had already cost a million casualties, which necessitated 
the reduction of German establishments on the Western Front 
by 500,000 men. Meanwhile Allied strength was steadily growing 
with the invasion of American troops, turning the balance of 
military power rapidly in our favour. The problem of man- 
power was even more important “ than the piercing of the enemy’s 
strongest defences or the recapture of great towns. The enemy’s 
commitments in the West are greater than he can meet, and he 
must therefore reduce them. ... The power of the Allies to 
press the enemy anywhere and everywhere in the West is daily 
growing, the enemy power to defend everywhere has gone.” The 
Hindenburg Line was largely in British hands. We were now 
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coming into touch with the second of Germany’s three great de- 
fensive systems—namely, the Hunding Line—while the Americans 
were attacking north of Verdun what was called the Kriemhilde 
Line, while the last system which formed the chord of the arc 
was the Metz—Lille Line, which was evidently bound to go. One 
way or another Germany must escape from her precarious position. 
When strategy had failed, politics must come to the rescue. 
Hence the proposal for an armistice because, bad as was the 
general situation of the Central Powers to-day, it would be worse 
to-morrow. As General Maurice pointed out : 


An armistice means a cessation of hostilities, but carries with it no obligation not 
to resume active warfare. At best it would allow Germany to enter a Peace Conference 
with more pawns in hand than she is likely to have at a later date, at worst it would 
give her time to re-form her fronts and re-enter the struggle in better posture. The 
bargain is so utterly one-sided that it is impossible to believe that Prince Max can 
have believed that it would be accepted. 

Experts are agreed that back on the line of the Meuse, Germany, 
with 200 Divisions holding a much shorter front, might renew 
her strength and would be a very tough nut to crack. But she 


now realized she could only get there by an armistice. 


THE military causes ofthe moral debacle of Germany are suffi- 
ciently clear. Its political inwardness was set forth in an article 
supplied to the Vossische Zeitung from “ a special 
quarter” (October 1), and recognized as directly 
inspired by Ludendorff, if not actually written by 
him. It undoubtedly represented the views of the political section 
of the Great General Staff at the time. It was reproduced ten 
days later in the column of the Times entitled “ Through German 
Eyes,” which has performed a public service that could not 
be exaggerated by the masterly manner in which it has educated 
us day by day and year by year in every twist and turn of German 
policy, never striking a mare’s nest, and never drawing a wrong 
conclusion. It is one of the finest chapters in the history of the 
Times, which has a splendid war record—though how men with 
such accurate knowledge of the enemy and such sound views 
as those responsible for our leading journal can tolerate our War 
Cabinet is incomprehensible. The collapse of Bulgaria is frankly 
described by Ludendorff or his mouthpiece as marking “ an 
extremely serious stage for the Central Powers, of which the 
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consequences would be incalculable” if things were allowed 
to take their course and only half-measures were adopted. “‘ The 
seriousness of the hour forbids us to bury our heads, or to find 
cheap consolation in asserting the immutability of fate.” Any 
fear to call a spade a spade in such a situation would be “a 
sin against Germany,” while “ Wait and See” would be “a 
policy of bankruptcy and a crime.” Should Bulgaria make 
a separate peace dictated by the Entente, the capitulation of 
Turkey would inevitably follow, as she could not stand alone, 
cut off from Germany, and Entente armies would enter Constan- 
tinople. Every one could see what the effect would be upon 
Rumania, who would rejoin the Entente, to whom the whole 
of the Balkans would thus be delivered over, supplying “an 
extremely valuable basis of military operations against Austria- 
Hungary.” It was doubtful whether even with the support of 
the German army Austria-Hungary would be able to resist an 
encirclement in which the Czecho-Slovaks would be no incon- 
siderable factor. “In any case, our policy must regard as 
extremely probable the collapse and capitulation of Austria- 
Hungary. . . . In such circumstances Germany would be com- 
pelled to continue the war alone.” Therefore she must negotiate. 


THE Germans always overdo everything, including their own 
panic, which, though undoubtedly genuine in certain circles, 


especially the Imperial family, was deliberately 
stoked up by Vorwdarts (September 28)—the organ 
of the Pan-Prussian Socialists—whose terrifying 
article was circulated broadcast by the official apparatus. In this 
manceuvre the Great General Staff had the customary double 
objective: (1) to frighten and rally the Fatherland; (2) to 
encourage the Allies to regard an armistice with a completely 
beaten foe as a matter of course. This demonstration may be 
called the Furor Teutonicus inverted. After emphasizing the 
situation disclosed by the Vossische Zeitung of isolated Germany 
surrounded by enemies, Vorwarts extended the picture, providing 
a glimpse of a. Bolshevik Germany--with one eye on Britons, 
who might be persuaded to exploit this bogy as a reason for not 
pressing the Fatherland too far. Vorwdrts wrote thus : 


Exploiting 


Panic 


Discouragement takes possession of our soldiers; the West Front breaks; the 
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enemy streams into our country ; German towns go up in smoke and flames; troops 
and fugitives roll eastwards ; their procession mingles with the retreating army, pene- 
trates all our towns, overcrowds houses, camps in the open air, confronts the authorities 
with insurmountable tasks, and spreads everywhere the spirit of hopeless depression. 


Vorwarts had no such thoughts when Belginm, France, Russia, 
Serbia, and Rumania were invaded, and ten thousand horrors 
were added to these inevitable incidents of war. This terrified 
scribe continued : 

The food supply now entirely fails; there is no more coal, and in consequence no 
light, no trams ; industry comes to a standstill ; hundreds of thousands die ; a spirit 
of madness takes possession of the survivors; revolts break out, and an attempt is 
made to crush them with bloody force; instead of war outside our frontiers there is 
war at home, trenches in the streets, machine-guns in the houses, corpses of men, 
women, and children on the pavements ; death reigns.” 

Meanwhile a series of German Governments collapse, and ultimately 
one is found to capitulate. 

As it has no longer any strength of resistance behind it, it gives the enemy every- 
thing he wants. The Imperial Bank issues milliard on milliard of bills, undertakes 
any obligation pressed upon it, for it must have peace at any price. But this will be 
no peace of promise. It will be hell upon earth, worse even than war. 

That explains, according to Vorwdarts, why 


Social Democrats always championed National Defence. The West Front must there- 
fore remain firm; not to protect those in power . . . it is now in reality not a ques- 
tion of conquest, but of obtaining peace without disorder and without unbearable 
burdens. . . . The Government must do everything possible to come to a conference 
table together with its allies as speedily as possible. It must be a Government of the 
German democracy which goes to the Conference. 


In other words, ‘‘ democratize the Fatherland in order to deceive 
the Allies.”’ 


On October 4 “Invincible Germany” (the title of a book that 

her admirer, Dr. Sven Hedin, was about to publish) had the 
humiliation of forwarding the following document 
to the Swiss Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin for trans- 
mission to Washington : 


The German Government requests the President of the United States of America 
to take steps for the restoration of Peace, to notify all belligerents of this request, and 
to invite them to delegate plenipotentiaries for the purpose of taking measures to 
avoid further bloodshed. The German Government requests the President of the 
United States to bring about the immediate conclusion of a general armistice on land, 
on water, and in the air.—Max, Princz oF BapEn, Imperial Chancellor. 


It was supposed in some quarters that the President would not 
only notify what are officially described as the “ Associated 
Governments ”’ (it being contrary to American policy to make 
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alliances) of Germany’s demand, but consult them as to the Reply, 
in which all were equally interested. Indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that the amour-propre of the Entente was wounded by 
President Wilson’s independent and isolated action. The present 
writer happened to be in Paris at the time, and there was certainly 
not the faintest trace, either in the highest official circles or else- 
where, of any resentment whatsoever against the Presidential 
policy. On the contrary, there was lively satisfaction that the 
German Empire should be reduced to suing for peace to an 
elected President at whom for many months every German, 
from the Emperor to the Socialists, had been slinging mud, 
while for many reasons it was convenient to France, as it was to 
Great Britain, that Dr. Wilson should tackle the enemy. 
There are persons, especially in Labour circles, who will take 
from Washington what they will not tolerate elsewhere, and 
there was not the faintest whisper of criticism in the French 
capital, but, on the contrary, unstinted admiration of the manner 
in which American diplomacy dealt with Germany’s overture. 
Indeed, the document which was published a few days later 
by the Department of State, and dated October 8, was regarded 
as in every way a masterpiece, especially the direct and un- 
compromising challenge of the German Imperial Government. 
Englishmen shared the French view as to President Wilson’s 
attitude, and there was a general feeling of relief that the 
business was in the hands of one man rather than at the mercy 
of those costive Committees, without which little or nothing can 
be done in this country. 


BrEForE replying to Germany’s plea for peace and request for an 
armistice, ‘and in order that the reply shall be as candid and 
en straightforward as the momentous interests in- 
volved require, the President of the United States 
deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact meaning 
of the Note of the Imperial Chancellor.” This caution was 
doubtless inspired by the extreme ease with which European 
Governments had tumbled into Boche booby-traps. Washington 
evidently meant to profit by our painful experiences, therefore 
President Wilson made three preliminary observations : 

(1) Does the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial German Government 
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accepts the terms laid down by the President in his address to the Congress of the 
United States on January 8 last and in subsequent addresses, and that its object in 
entering into discussions would be only to agree upon the practical details of their 
application 7 

(2) The President feels bound to say, with regard to the suggestion of an armistice, 
that he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the Governments 
with which the Government of the United States is associated against the Central 
Powers so long as the armies of those Powers are upon their soil. The good faith of 
any discussion would manifestly depend upon the consent of the Central Powers imme- 
diately to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

(3) The President also feels that he is justified in asking whether the Imperial 
Chancellor is speaking merely for the constituted Authorities of the Empire who have 
so far conducted the war. 

He deems the answer to these questions vital from every point of view. 


Among the merits of this terse reply, which, while not closing the 
door, would force Germany to show her hand, was that it did 
not compromise the military situation, which meanwhile developed 
rapidly in favour of the Allies, nor did it restrict the conditions 
which the military and naval Chiefs of the Entente would impose 
as the price of Armistice. Marshal Foch’s hands remained 
absolutely free, and the Allied General Staffs forthwith took 
counsel together and are understood at an early stage of the 
correspondence to have provisionally agreed upon terms, though 
we should hope these will be screwed up as Germany’s military 
situation deteriorates, and that our soldiers will remember the 
appalling record of those who now cry “ Kamerad” in order to 
escape from an impasse. Nor was the British Navy, whose 
prestige stands higher than ever on both sides of the Atlantic, 
wholly ignored, even though it be denied any direct voice in 
British Government in a war conditioned by sea-power. 


Waite the agitated Powers-that-Be in Berlin were meditating 
their rejoinder to President Wilson’s challenge, public opinion in 

the Allied countries studied the “ fourteen-points ” 
_ speech of January 8, which its author, President 

Wilson, had described as “ the programme of the 
world’s peace.” So far it had not been exhaustively debated in 
Europe, and some items would doubtless promote controversy, 
which it is highly desirable to postpone until the main business 
in hand—namely, the smashing of Germany—has been accom- 
plished. Others are in abeyance through events. With so many 
points, diplomats of the wily von Kiihlmann type hope to drive 
wedges between the associated Governments, especially Great 
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Britain and the United States. Against all mischief-makers we 
must all of us—Government, Press, and People—resolutely set our 
face, as that way disaster lies. Those Pacifist Members of Parlia- 
ment—who perpetually try to make us swallow “the fourteen 
points,” hoping thereby to secure what “on their own” they had 
always failed to attain, namely, the demobilization and dis- 
armament of the British Navy under the specious phrase “ the 
Freedom of the Seas ’’—are rendering no service to either nation, 
though pretending to be ardent Wilsonians. The President has 
never adopted a Take-it-or-leave-it attitude, still less has he 
addressed ultimatums to his partners. The fourteen points may 
be thus summarized : 


(1) No secret diplomacy. (2) Freedom of the Seas in peace and in war, except 
as they “ may be closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforcement 
of international covenants.” (3) The removal of all economic barriers ‘‘so far as 
possible” among peaceful nations. (4) Reduction of armaments. (5) Control of 
Colonies in accordance with the interest of their inhabitants. (6) The evacuation of 
all Russian territory and recognition of Russian needs. (7) Restoration of Belgium 
and her complete independence. (8) All French territory to be freed and restored, 
“and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in thematter of Alsace-Lorraine ” 
to be righted. (9) Italian frontiers to be readjusted ‘“ along clearly recognizable lines 
of nationality.” (10) The peoples of Austria-Hungary to be accorded “the first 
opportunity of autonomous development.” (11) Rumania, Serbia, Montenegro to be 
evacuated, and occupied territories to be restored. (12) Other nationalities now under 
Turkish rule to obtain “ unmolested opportunity of autonomous development,” the 
Dardanelles to be permanently opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guarantees, while the Turkish portions of the Ottoman 
Empire to be assured “a secure sovereignty.” (13) Creation of independent Polish 
State, including territories “inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea.” (14) A general Association of 
Nations to be formed “for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great and small States alike.” 


There is also Mr. Wilson’s speech of September 27, prescribing 
five conditions of permanent peace : 


(1) Impartial justice must involve no discrimination between those to whom we 
wish to be just and those to whom we wish to be unjust, and the equal rights of the 
several peoples concerned must be secured. (2) No special interests of any nation 
can be made the basis of any settlement which is not consistent with the common 
interest of all. (3) There can be no alliances or covenants within the League of Nations. 
(4) There can be no selfish economic combinations within the League, and no economic 
boycott except that wielded by the League itself as a means of discipline. (5) All 
treaties must be made known in their entirety. 


Prince Max oF BavEN, who had been temporarily put into the 
Imperial Chancellorship by the Great General Staff as the man 
marked out to hoodwink foreigners and thus secure for Hindenburg 
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and Ludendorff the opportunity of retrieving a wellnigh desperate 
situation, did not improve the prospects of his plea for peace 

by his hypocritical speech in the Reichstag, or by 
ri the childish pretext that the German Empire was 
“democratized * because Pan-Prussian Socialists 
like Herr Scheidemann and Herr Grober, and Pan-Prussian 
Catholics such as Herr Erzberger, had been provided with Minis- 
terial portfolios, while an Imperial Decree had been issued enlarging 
the powers of the Reichstag. Another Decree could equally with- 
draw them to-morrow, and would do so were the military situation 
bettered by Armistice. It was altogether too transparent, and 
unfortunately for the new Chancellor a letter he had written last 
winter to Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, denouncing the Reichstag 
Peace resolution of July 1917, was most inconsiderately pub- 
lished. It proved that the new Chancellor was as cold-blooded 
a humbug as any of his predecessors in that office. He expressed 
to Prince Alexander his disgust at the praise he had received for 
a certain pseudo-democratic speech he had made, and exhibited 
profound contempt for Parliamentarism in every shape and form. 
At that moment Germany seemed to be winning, Prince Max 
was as cock-a-hoop as the rest of his compatriots, and in this 
unfortunate letter (December 14, 1917) he declared: “ To take 
the enemy by the throat and laugh at his judicjal attitude in 
regard to questions of responsibility for the war, and to those 
bearing upon democracy, had become for me a veritable need.” 
The real Prince Max came out thus : 

Naturally I also desire a more comprehensive political exploitation of our military 
successes. J also am an opponent of the abominable peace Resolution, the fruit of fear 
four italics]. I am anxious that we should secure the most ample reparations possible, 
whatever form they may take, in order to save us from impoverishment after the 
war. . I continue not to be in favour of our saying any more on the subject of 


Belgium than what we have said already. Our enemies know enough about it already. 
We have an experienced and wily enemy to deal with in England. 


Such is the man by whom Lords Milner and Haldane are anxious 
that we should be deceived. It was he who told the Reichstag 
(October 5) that he took his stand, not only on the German Govern- 
ment’s answer to the Papal Peace Note of August 1, 1917, but 
on “an unconditional acceptance of the Reichstag Resolution of 
July 19 of the same year,” described as “ abominable ’’ in his 


private correspondence! He affected to have become a convinced 
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Parliamentarian and to be enamoured of popular Government, 
which had now been firmly and irrevocably established in the 
Fatherland. 


THE Kaiser’s Decree of September 30, 1918, a carefully considered 
war measure inspired by the Great General Staff, and “ according 
to plan,” was depicted by Prince Max for the 
benefit of the Anglo-Saxon world as a Magna 
Charta of German liberties. The new Imperial 
Chancellor dangled the usual baits for the working classes, who 
had momentarily ceased to be “ cannon fodder ”’ in the eyes of 
a paternal Government, while our bogus democrat prostrated him- 
self before President Wilson in a manner to arouse as much 
anger to any self-respecting Germans who may have survived 
recent events as it inspired contempt abroad. The speaker 
declared that the Note of October 4 had been dispatched to 
Washington, “ not only for the salvation of Germany and her 
allies, but also for that of the whole of humanity, which has 
been suffering for years as a result of the war.” Likewise because 
President Wilson’s aspirations “ are in accord with the general 
ideas cherished by the new German Government, and with it 
by the overwhelming majority of our people.” The Boche is 
even more nauseating in defeat than in victory. As top-dog he 
was sufficiently loathsome, but almost attractive as compared 
with the exhibition he has made of himself this autumn, when 
for the first time in the war he is possessed by panic or pseudo- 
panic, and his rulers realize that nothing save lunacy on the 
part of the Allies can prevent “the death, disaster, and damna- 
tion” of the German Empire. Therefore Prince Max, who only 
last December felt ‘‘a veritable need” to “ take the enemy by 
the throat’ perorates as follows: ‘I hope, however, for the 
sake of all mankind that the President of the United States will 
receive our offer as we mean it. Then the door would be opened 
to a speedy and honourable peace of justice and reconciliation 
both for us and our opponents.” For many years we have 
vainly insisted that the German bully only appreciates bullying, 
and that all ‘“ soft-sawder ’’ was wasted upon him, and that every 
concession was interpreted as fear and treated accordingly. 


“ Peace 


Justice” 


Washington realizes what British statesmanship has unfortunately 


been unable to grasp. 
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Ir was in a tone of the utmost humility—totally lacking in every 
communication to Great Britain—that four days later the German 
Government replied to President Wilson’s sharp in- 
Misleading quiries of October 8, though it must be admitted 
that the original German text was not quite so abject 
as the version which was dispatched abroad in the hope of hood- 
winking ‘‘ the Associated Governments,” and which for a brief 
moment had a certain success among gullible British bureaucrats 
and the newspapers they misled into believing that the enemy 
really had capitulated. According to the published version : 


The German Government has accepted the terms * laid down by President Wilson 
in his Address of January 8 and in his subsequent addresses on the foundation of a 
permanent peace of justice. Consequently its object in entering into discussions would 
be only to agree upon practical details of the application of these terms. The German 
Government believes that the Governments of the Powers associated with the Govern- 
ment of the United States also adopt the position taken by President Wilson in his 


_ Address. 


Therefore 

the German Government, in accordance with the Austro-Hungarian Government, for 
the purpose of bringing about an armistice, declares itself ready to comply with the 
propositions of the President in regard to evacuation. The German Government 
suggests that the President may occasion the meeting of a mixed Commission for 
making the necessary arrangements concerning the evacuation. 

The President's inquiry as to the authority of the new Imperial 
Chancellor was thus dealt with : 


The present German Government, which has undertaken the responsibility for this 
step towards peace, has been formed by conferences and in agreement with the great 
majority of the Reichstag. The Chancellor, supported in all his actions by the will 
of this majority, speaks in the name of the German Government and of the German 
People. 

This deceptive document was signed by Dr. Solf, the new Foreign 


Secretary—-an ardent advocate of Germany’s Oversea expansion. 


Two days later Mr. Robert Lansing, the United States Secretary 
of State, forwarded President Wilson’s reply to the foregoing via 
; the Swiss Government, which is in charge of 
— German interests in the United States. “‘ The 
° unqualified acceptance’ by the German Govern- 
ment and Reichstag of President Wilson’s terms justified him “ in 
making a frank and direct statement of his decision” on recent 
German Notes. 


It must be clearly understood that the process of evacuation and the conditions 


* In the original it was “ thesis.” 
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of an armistice . . . must be left to the judgment and advice of the military advisers 
of the Government of the United States and the Allied Governments, and. . . no 


arrangement can be accepted by the Government of the United States which does not . 


provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the 
present military supremacy 
of the Allied armies. Nor could the associated Governments 
consider any armistice so long as the German armies continued 
“the illegal and inhumane practices which they persist in.” At 
the very time of their approach to the United States with Peace 
proposals Germany’s submarines 
are engaged in sinking passenger ships at sea, and not the ships alone, but the very 
boats in which their passengers and crews seek to make their way to safety, [while] 
in their present enforced withdrawal from Flanders and France the German armies 
are pursuing a course of wanton destruction which has always been regarded as in 
direct violation of the rules and practices of civilized warfare. 
Such things were justly looked upon “with horror and with 
burning hearts.” The President also recalled a sentence in his 
Address at Mount Vernon on July 4 as an American War Aim: 
The destruction of every arbitrary Power anywhere that can separately, secretly, 
and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot be presently 
destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual impotency. 
This was a condition precedent to Peace, “if Peace is to come 
by the action of the German people themselves,” and everything 
would depend 
upon the definiteness and satisfactory character of the guarantees which can be given 


in this fundamental matter. It is indispensable that the Governments associated 
against Germany should know beyond a peradventure with whom they are dealing, 


By this time the panic in Berlin, precipitated by Bulgaria's 
surrender, had partially abated, though bad news was hourly ex- 
: Rall pected from Constantinople and Vienna was very 

groggy.” The military situation on the Western 
Front—now, as ever, the decisive point in the opinion of all serious 
students of war—had become worse than German hopes, but 
above German fears. The Jena that was at one time dreaded— 
even by a section of the Great General Staff—was being postponed 
by the immobilization of one of the nippers of Marshal Foch’s 
colossal pincers, though the other nipper—on the left—was dealing 
a succession of blows that would have shattered the moral of almost 
any other army than that of Germany, which was being extricated 
from its perilous position with that meticulous skill which is the 
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greatest of Hindenburg-Ludendorff’s gifts. There had conse- 
quently, been a rally in the Fatherland, and the German Govern- 
ment’s third Note to President Wilson, was so palpable an evasion 
as to put on guard even those who had been disposed to fall into 
the previous booby-trap. It was obviously nothing but an effort 
to gain time for a military reorganization against next year’s 
campaign, while diplomacy was creating a rift within the lute of 
the Associated Powers. Berlin counted on the Governments of 
Great Britain and France, the nations that had borne the main 
burden of the fighting in this as in previous years, resenting 
being “frozen out”’ of the final settlement, and that there would 
at least be some Press outbreak provoking recriminations. 
Happily, everybody played the game in every Allied country. 
Patriots and Pacifists equally recognized that the only course 
was to support President Wilson, who pleased the latter by 
keeping Democracy and the “ Fourteen Points” on the agenda, 
and the former by his skilful and steadfast refusal to say a single 
word compromising the military situation, which, pace all statesmen 
and diplomats, is all that really matters until the issue of the 
stricken field has been definitely settled. Germany has so far 
gained nothing, while the Allies have lost nothing by the exchange 
of Notes, which has only helped to emphasize anew the firmness 
of purpose of the civilized Powers and the trickiness and dis- 
honesty of Kultur. The Hohenzollerns have already eaten any 
amount of dirt, and will be forced to eat much more. If Wilhelm II 
has not the mark of the gallows upon him no man ever had, 
while the prospect of any Hohenzollern retaining either the German 
or the Prussian throne grows finer by degrees and beautifully less, 
despite the frantic efforts of International Jews, International 
Jesuits, Defeatist Financiers, and their Cabinet confederates. 


WHEN the partisans of a monarchy are reduced to circulating 
rumours of his abdication in order to placate a foreign foe, and 
sympathetic journalists describe the Mailed Fist 
as dividing his time between weeping and praying— 
he who carried the Almighty in his pocket but three short months 
ago—he must be in evil case. So far these are only cock-and- 
bull stories designed to enlist the forces of reaction everywhere 
on behalf of Kaiserism, but, as Lord Curzon might say, they 


Hohenzollerns 
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are “ intelligent anticipations of events before they occur.” They 
are confessedly published by the Dutch Press—which is but a 
wing of the Deutscher Press—partly to save the dynasty and 
partly to encourage the Allies to believe that all is over bar the 
shouting, and that further military effort is consequently unneces- 
sary. But such stories make bad Imperial propaganda as they 
only harden French, British, and American determination to 
make no peace with the Hohenzollerns, which after some hesita- 
tion has finally emerged as the declared policy of the White 
House, which realizes that this is a condition precedent of any 
peace that is to be more than a truce. But let us realize that 
despite the abjectness of Germany’s official spokesman, Prince 
Max of Baden, who has constituted himself bootlicker-in-chief 
to President Wilson, Germany is still some considerable way from 
this frame of mind, to which she can only be brought by over- 
whelming catastrophe in the field, which would demonstrate the 
ineptitude of the gods of the Great General Staff in the one 
arena that counts in German eyes. There must have been a 
severe struggle prior to the dispatch of the third German 
Note (October 21), which was generally interpreted as registering 
another victory for Pan-Germans and militarists and another 
defeat for German “democracy.” Only pro-Germans anxious 
to save the Fatherland from defeat would possibly regard it as 
a step in advance, while it was accompanied by much shaking 
of fists in the semi-official Press. Substantially Germany pre- 
sumed to lay down the terms, while nominally accepting those 
of President Wilson, her hypocrisy being exemplified afresh in 
another speech by Prince Max of Baden, who, after formally 
accepting President Wilson’s views concerning Alsace-Lorraine, 
calmly told the Reichstag that henceforward it would be governed 
by an Alsatian. Possibly, but an Alsatian who is also a French 
citizen. : 


“In complying with the proposal to evacuate occupied terri- 
tories,’ President Wilson was informed that “‘ the German Govern- 
ment started from the standpoint that the procedure 
in this evacuation and the conditions of armistice 
are to be left to the judgment of military advisers, 
and that the present relative strength on the fronts must be 


Germany’s 
Third Attempt 
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made the basis of arrangements that will safeguard and guarantee 
it.” The German Government looked to the President to “ approve 
no demand that would be irreconcilable with the honour of the 
German people and with paving the way to a peace of justice.” 
In other words, Germany, while suing for an armistice, was not to 
be treated as a defeated party, while the terms would be arranged 
by her military advisers. After this it was no surprise to learn 
that “the German Government protests against the charge of 
illegal and inhuman practices that is made against the German 
land and sea forces, and thereby against the German people.” 
The only important word in this sentence is “ thereby,” of which 
the significance could not be overrated, as it identifies the German 
people with the German armies, and consequently makes the 
former responsible for all the atrocities of the latter. We are 
surprised that this damning admission has not attracted more 
notice from the Press, as it knocks the bottom out of the efforts 
of Mr. Lloyd George and others to draw distinctions between 
German Government and German people, which have no founda- 
tion in fact. This cannot be dismissed as an Imperial effort to 
divide ‘‘ odium” with the German people by those who in the 
same breath invite us to regard Prince Max’s Government as 
“democratic.” ‘‘ Destructions,”’ according to the German Note, 
“ will ever be necessary to cover a retreat,” and are in accordance 
with International Law, but “ the German troops have the strictest 
instructions to respect private property, and to care for the popu- 
lation according to their ability. Where, notwithstanding this, 
excesses occur, the guilty are punished.” hese insolent falsehoods 
have since been answered from Lille, Ostend, and many other 
places. The German Government “also denies that in sinking 
ships the German navy has purposely destroyed lifeboats together 
with their occupants,” and “ suggests that on all these points the 
facts should be cleared up by neutral Commissions.” Meanwhile 
“orders have . . . been sent out to all U-boat commanders that 
will exclude a torpedoing of passenger ships,” though “no 
guarantee can be undertaken that this order will reach every 
submarine at sea before its return.” If submarine commanders 
do not receive private instructions to ignore such orders, the 
mere publication of this paragraph would be a sufficient hint to 
them to continue their former practices. The German Govern- 
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ment insisted that it was now really democratic, being “ in 
complete accord with the desires of a Parliament” elected by 
universal suffrage, and containing “ the leaders of the great Parties 
of the Reichstag.” The Parliamentary responsibility of the Im- 
perial Chancellor was “ being legally extended and safeguarded,” 
and hereafter there will be an amendment to the Constitution of 
the Empire requiring Parliamentary approval for a decision on 
war and peace. Therefore the answer to President Wilson’s 
inquiry as to whom he and the Allied Governments were dealing 
with was “ clearly and unequivocally . . . to the effect that the 
peace and armistice offer issues from a Government which is free 
from all arbitrariness and irresponsible influence, and is supported 
by the approval of the overwhelming majority of the German 
people.” 


Ir was significant of the contrast between the atmosphere of the 
two capitals that President Wilson’s replies to Germany came so 
we much quicker than Germany’s replies to him. 
renga them This was welcome evidence of demoralization in 
Berlin, and it may be—we make no pretensions to 

set up as prophets—that before these pages reach the reader 
there might be some further transformation which would make 
them out of date. We sincerely hope that our scepticism may 
be unfounded, and that optimists will at last, and for the first 
time in the war, be able to say, “I told you so;” but, frankly, 
we do not expect the military collapse of the enemy, which is, we 
believe, anticipated by some persons in a better position than 
ourselves to forma sound judgment. President Wilson’s last 
Note—i.e. the last we can notice here—was dated October 23. 
He reiterated that, “ having received the solemn and explicit 
assurance of the German Government that it unreservedly accepts 
the terms of peace laid down” by him, and that this acceptance 
emanated, “‘ not from those who have hitherto dictated German 
policy and conducted the present war on Germany’s behalf,” but 
from responsible Ministers representing a parliamentary majority 
and the great mass of the German people, and having also received 
“the explicit promise of the present German Government that 
the humane rules of civilized warfare will be observed both on 
land and sea by the German armed forces,’ President Wilson 
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“feels that he cannot decline to take up with the Governments 
with which the Government of the United States is associated 
the question of an armistice.’”’ But he would only feel justified 
in submitting for consideration an armistice that “ should leave 
the United States and the Powers associated with her in a position 
to enforce any arrangements that may be entered into, and to make 
a renewal of hostilities on the part of Germany impossible” [our 
italics]. President Wilson informed the German Government that 
he had transmitted the correspondence to the Allied Governments 
in Europe “ with the suggestion that, if those Governments are 
disposed to effect peace upon the terms and principles indicated, 
their military advisers and the military advisers of the United 
States be asked to submit to the Governments associated against 
Germany the necessary terms of such an armistice as will 
fully protect the interests of the peoples involved, and ensure to 
the associated Governments the unrestricted power to safeguard 
and enforce the details of the peace to which the German Govern- 
ment has agreed, provided they deem such an armistice possible 
from the military point of view.” The acceptance by Germany 
of such terms of armistice would be recognized by President 
Wilson as affording ‘“‘ the best concrete evidence of her unequivocal 
acceptance of the terms and principles of peace from which the 
whole action proceeds.” 


But the President would deem himself wanting in candour if 
he failed to point out “ in the frankest possible terms the reason 
why extraordinary safeguards must be demanded.” 
Despite the constitutional changes detailed in the 
German Foreign Secretary’s Note, it did not appear 
that the German people yet had a fully responsible Government, 
“or that any guarantees either exist or are in contemplation 
that the alterations of principle and of practice now partially 
agreed upon will be permanent.” Moreover, the heart of the 
present difficulty had not yet been reached because, though 
future wars might be brought under popular German control, 
“the present war has not been, and it is with the present war 
that we are dealing.” The German people had no means of 
controlling the Military Authorities of the Empire, while the 
powers of the King of Prussia “ to control the policy of the Empire 
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is unimpaired,” and the determining initiative still remains with 
those who have hitherto been “ the masters of Germany.” Finally, 
President Wilson informed the German’ Government that as “ the 
whole peace of the world depends now on plain speaking and 
straightforward action,” it was his duty to say, “ without any 
attempt to soften what may seem harsh words, that the nations 
of the world do not and cannot trust the word of those who have 
hitherto been the masters of German policy,” and to insist that 
“in concluding peace and attempting to undo the infinite injuries 
and injustices of this war” the United States could only deal with 
‘ veritable representatives of the German people, who have been 
assured of a genuine constitutional standing as the real rulers of 
Germany.” If called upon to deal with ‘ the military masters 
and the monarchical autocrats of Germany now, or if it is likely 
to have to deal with them later in regard to the international 
obligations of the German Empire, it must demand, not peace 
negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be gained by leaving 
this essential thing unsaid.” 


PRESIDENT WILSON dealt admirably with the Dual Monarchy’s 
appeal for peace, which was made simultaneously and in concert 
with that of Germany. Needless to say, there 
were similar parliamentary contortions in Vienna 
to those which have made Berlin more grotesque 
than ever this autumn, while to the fraud of ‘‘ Democratization ” 
was added the fraud of “ Federalism ”—all the Powers-that-Be 
in the Dual Monarchy tumbling over one another in their eagerness 
to placate the ‘ oppressed nationalities.” It might have been 
supposed that the Hapsburgs had lived with the single object 
of breaking up their own Empire, and that it was Serbia who 
had attacked unoffending Austria, and not the other way about. 
Count Tisza, the Magyar reactionary, who probably bears more 
responsibility for the war than any other Hungarian, let the cat 
out of the bag by declaring that “ Bulgaria’s treachery ” and “ the 
position on the Western Front were responsible for the Peace 
Offensive, as also for the sudden conversion to ‘‘ Home Rule 
all round.” Like everything else in the Central Empires, re- 
pentance comes too late even if it were genuine, as both the 
Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs, after unspeakable sacrifices 
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and services, had secured “ recognition” from the Allies, and 
can now only contemplate complete independence of “ the 
ramshackle Empire,” which is rapidly falling to pieces under our 
eyes. Like Germany, Austria-Hungary prostrated herself before 
the American President, refusing to take ‘“ No” for an answer, 
so that at least “ face’ might be saved for the Hapsburgs, even 
if their dominions are dismembered. Happily the President 
remained obdurate towards a Monarchy while lies while dying, 
the Austrian Note opening thus: “The Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy which has waged war always and solely as a defensive 
war,” etc. etc. It desired negotiations on the basis of the “ four- 
teen points plus the four points.” President Wilson pointed out 
that since he had advocated “ autonomy ”’ for the nationalities, 
the ‘“‘ belligerency ’’ of the Czecho-Slovaks had been recognized, 
as also “ the Nationalist aspirations ” of the Jugo-Slavs. There- 
fore “‘ they, and not he, shall be the judges of what action on 
the part of the Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their 
aspirations and their conception of their rights and destiny as 
members of the family of nations.” Nevertheless Vienna still 
pursued Washington, and at the time of writing Berlin evidently 
expects either the unconditional surrender or the complete anarchy 
of her chief ally, which should bring the overthrow of “ the 
predominant partner ” visibly nearer. 


THE last phase that we can notice before going to Press is that 
while Germany pretends to eat and even enjoy the many leeks 

which President Wilson has offered her, it is stated 
_— “ that the German Government does not propose 

for the moment to continue the correspondence. 
She originally appealed to Washington in the hope of wounding 
the amour-propre of London and Paris, who might be expected 
to resent a diplomatic duet between Germany and the United 
States as the close of the war, the brunt of which has fallen on 
Great Britain and France. This manceuvre having failed of its 
purpose owing to the intelligence and loyalty of President Wilson’s 
European partners, Germany now regrets her folly in tackling 
the White House, from which no change has been extracted. 
She thinks she might have done far better by pocketing her pride, 
tearing up her ““ Hymns of Hate,” and throwing herself on the 
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mercy of Downing Street, which it is argued in Berlin might 
have dealt with the German Empire—Government and People— 
in the spirit of the “ Milner interview,” which has had a noticeably 
enheartening effect on the enemy, like Lord Haldane’s speeches 
and Lord Lansdowne’s letters at other stages. The Fatherland 
realizes that it still has powerful friends at court in this country, 
if nowhere else, and that however harsh may be President 
Wilson’s conditions, “sympathetic” British statesmen and 
easygoing British soldiers might be inveigled into “ softening” 
them, so as “ to avoid all unnecessary humiliation to a great and 
proud nation,” in Parliamentary language. We strongly advise 
our readers to take nothing for granted, and to reject all rumours 
that may be circulated to throw the public off the scent until it 
is too late. An armistice should be an exclusively military 
arrangement, but our War Cabinet interferes in everything, even 
to the removing of Divisions from one theatre of war to another. 
Moreover, with the War Office under present auspices there is 
serious risk of soldiers, who used to be hocussed by Lord Haldane, 
being talked over into assenting to terms that would be universally 
condemned by common sense in this country and throughout the 
Dominions. We trust that Marshal Foch, Sir Henry Wilson 
(Chief of the Imperial General Staff), and, last but not least, 
Admiral Beatty will keep a tight hand on this business and tolerate 
no political interference in what is an exclusively military and 
naval problem. President Wilson has supplied the Allies with 
a true test of a proper armistice—namely, that it puts Germany 
in such a position that she cannot resume fighting in any event. 
This involves the demobilization and disarmament of the German 
armies, the occupation of certain German towns, notably Essen, 
the surrender of the German High Seas Fleet, all her submarines, 
with Heligoland as a guarantee. 


PRESIDENT WILSON enjoys one decided advantage over some 
of the associated Governments, notably that of Great Britain. 
He is supported and stimulated by a powerful 
Opposition, whose criticism is exclusively inspired 
by patriotism, and in which there is no taint of 
Defeatism, whereas our Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Asquith, 
who is none too robust, is flanked by Defeatist lieutenants and 
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Lansdownian White-Flaggers. The Liberal Party is therefore 
no positive help to the Government, while it encourages its every 
weakness. In the United States, on the other hand, any remiss- 
ness or flabbiness in the White House would be promptly denounced 
by the Republican Party, which remains suspicious of Dr. Wilson’s 
Pacifism, just as many Englishmen are puzzled by his policy from 
May 1915 to April 1917, which imperilled Civilization, especially 
when he publicly prescribed “‘ Peace without Victory.” Men like 
ex-President Taft, ex-President Roosevelt, and Senator Cabot 
Lodge cannot forget all this. It is not for foreigners to take a 
Party view of American politics, all the more as from New York 
to San Francisco the Great Republic is afire for the war, and deter- 
mined on a fight to a finish, but it helps the President to be able 
to counter any Defeatist elements in the Democratic Party of the 
Hearst type by a glance at the Republican ranks, where the only 
criticism of his correspondence with Germany was that it went 
beyond the two words “ Unconditional Surrender.” Uncon- 
ditional Surrender clubs are said to be cropping up throughout 
the States. In view of the robust attitude of the Republican 
Party, it is no gain to the Allied cause that Washington or New 
York correspondents of London newspapers should, in their 
anxiety to be more Presidential than the President, ignore the 
great Republican Party, or question the influence or discount 
the opinions of its Leaders. Great Britain would have long 
since won the war had our half-hearted Cabinets had the good luck 
to be “ gingered up,” by an Opposition, as American policy has 
heen “ gingered up ”’ by the Republicans, instead of our miserable 
“Party truce,” which placed a premium on every form of political 
feebleness, while handicapping every manifestation of patriotic 
vigour. At the moment of going to Press it is announced that 
President Wilson is appealing to the country to return a Demo- 
cratic majority to Congress, which provokes the Republicans to 
accuse him of aspiring to a Dictatorship. We fear this unfortunate 
move will encourage Mr. Lloyd George in his craze for a wholly 
unnecessary General Election to establish his Dictatorship. We 
say nothing of the needs of America, not being sufficiently in 
touch with them, but the very last thing the British need 
is a Dictator. Our people are infinitely sounder than our 
politicians. 
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WE should be grateful if any American would enlighten us, 
while the French would be even more grateful as it touches them 
a degree nearer than it touches us, as to why 
Conundrum ss, . 
government of the people by the people for 
the people,” if applied to Germany, would render that people of 
prey innocuous to their neighbours? We fully recognize that 
Wilhelm II is the arch-criminal, who anyhow must go, and will 
be tried and hanged unless International Law is to become a 
mockery. We unreservedly accept the principle of “ No Peace 
with the Hohenzollerns,” which we believe was first proclaimed in 
these pages, for the simple reason that if the Hohenzollerns were 
left on the German throne they must and assuredly would devote 
themselves to retrieving the position and justifying their own 
existence. Also the downfall of the Hohenzollerns would be a 
public humiliation for the whole German Empire, which has been 
built up round that blood-stained fetish. But that is not enough. 
The doctrine of “ Self-determination ’’ cannot be extended to a 
self-convicted criminal nation, who were not only solid with the 
Kaiser in making war, which appealed to the popular greed no 
less than to Imperial greed, but are no less guilty than the German 
General Staff of the “ Frightfulness’’ with which the war has 
been waged, continuously demanding fresh Frightfulness. Not 
only did they clamour for unrestricted assassination at sea and 
on land, but they gloated over the sufferings of their victims, 
and behaved like savages wherever they went. The treatment of 
our prisoners of war by practically all Germans whenever they 
thought they were winning speaks for itself. In this connexion we 
have the conclusive testimony of Mr. Henry Morgenthau, former 
American Ambassador in Constantinople, in addressing a Radical 
Labour Meeting at New York (October 18) : 

The President's insistence on this [discrimination between the German Government 
and the German people] has irritated many observers here and abroad who argued 
that no such difference existed. These observers say that the people approve the 
most dastardly crimes of the Army and Navy, and are*just as lustful of military con- 
quest as their Imperial masters. I believe these observers are right and that the 


Government and the people have worked as a unit in this insane enterprise of 
conquering the world. 


The single section of Germans who stood for decency were the 
Independent Socialists, who received no substantial support from 
the masses, and were literally ‘ snowed under ”’ in the by-elections 
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of last winter for protesting against “the German Peace” of 
Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest, which was infinitely popular with 
their fellow-countrymen. We are dealing, as Mr. Morgenthau, 
former German Ambassador in Constantinople, points out, with 
“a case of perverted psychology ” affecting an entire community. 
Surely no American will contend that rechristening the German 
Empire “the German Democracy ” will either cure it of this fell 
disease or ensure Germany’s neighbours against homicidal maniacs. 


One element in recent developments was undoubtedly the desire 
of the German Government, alias the Great General Staff, to 

2 erect a screen for another dangerous submarine 
ll campaign, which was fully prepared before the 
recent outbreak of Defeatism in Berlin, and of 
which the British Admiralty did not underrate the gravity and 
for which counter-preparations were being made. We need no 
longer hide our light under a bushel now that our Allies, especially 
the Americans, have testified such generous appreciation and 
admiration of the work of the British Navy as to encourage 
British Ministers to speak of it. The gigantic burden of guarding 
and policing the seas—of confining the High Seas Fleet to its 
Canal, of protecting the ocean highways so that the magnificent 
cataract of American manhood might be safely deposited in 
France—has fallen to an unrealized and indeed unimaginable 
extent on the British Navy, while the British Mercantile Marine 
has so far done the bulk of the transport of American troops, 
though American shipbuilding is speeding up at a great pace 
and may be expected shortly to relieve the strain. British sea- 
power has been the foundation of the Entente, without which 
European Civilization would long since have collapsed. Armies, 
because they are doing the fighting, are naturally and properly 
in the limelight, but they would never have got there nor could 
they remain there without the British Navy and its sister service, 
the Mercantile Marine. We had not talked or written of these 
things, taking them too much for granted. The Great Silent 
Navy does not advertise any more than the Great Silent Army, 
which by common consent of all observers, from Marshal Foch 
to the latest American private in the firing-line, has done the 
bulk of the fighting this decisive year, in which victory has been 
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as by magic snatched from defeat. We had carried our modesty 
to absurd lengths in allowing uncontradicted enemy propagandists 
to allege, and some ignoramuses to believe, that ‘* Englishmen 
would fight to the last Frenchman, the last Italian, the last 
Russian, the last Colonial, or the last American,” as the case 
might be. Our amazing naval effort, which was inexorably 
crushing the life out of the enemy—despite Blockade-made-easy 
politicians—was the subject of similar calumny, which at critical 
moments did considerable mischief among those who never see 
the sea. It has been finally dissipated by men like Admiral Sims, 
to whom Great Britain cannot sufficiently acknowledge her 
indebtedness. Though we are indifferent to the abuse of our 
enemies, which we regard as a tribute to our strength, we attach 
infinitely more value to the good opinion of our friends than 
we express. 


Ir is such a great privilege for British seamen to have co-operated 
in bringing the American Army to France, the moral effect: of 
which has been wholly incalculable, altogether 
apart from its services in the fighting-line, that 


Admiral Sims’ 


Tribut : : 
cas we appreciate the testimony of Mr. Newton D. 


Baker, the United States Secretary for War, who, on a recent 
visit to this country, said: “The transportation of the vast 
army of Americans now in France has been possible only because 
of the assistance rendered by British ships.” Admiral Sims 
enlarged on this topic at a meeting of the English-Speaking Union 
(October 7), when he gave some interesting figures concerning 
the submarine campaign, suggesting that the mischief was done 
by relatively few U-boats, the number operating at one time 
being not more than twelve to thirteen. He disposed of another 
idea popular in America—namely, that “the American Navy 
had been doing the bulk of the business over here—at least a half. 
That was not correct.” Of the five thousand anti-submarine 
craft operating day and night, the American contingent numbered 
160 or 3 per cent. Similar figures applied to the Mediterranean. 
Americans also regarded it as a miracle of their Navy that they 
had got a million and a half troops here in a few months, and 
had protected them on the way. ‘‘ We didn’t do that,” said 
Admiral Sims. “Great Britain did. She brought over two- 
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thirds of them and escorted a half. We escort only one-third 
of the merchant vessels that come here.” The reason that this 

+ mass of troops had arrived in safety “‘ was that the water 
through which they passed was patrolled so thoroughly that no 
submarine could come to the surface without being seen and 
fired upon.” In this connexion we would call particular attention 
to the graphic account (elsewhere in this number) of a fight 
between British destroyers and a submarine from the sympathetic 
pen of anattractive American writer, Lieutenant Lewis R. Freeman, 
attached to the British Navy. 


ApmiraL Sims told his audience that the Grand Fleet came out 
of port whenever it pleased, cruising round the North Sea, which 
it was enabled to do through the patrol of screens 
—— of destroyers, which made it suicidal for a sub- 
marine to show itself in the patrolled area. There 
was no mystery about these things, but they were only imper- 
fectly understood, especially in America. “In April 1917, when 
America came into the war, the Central Powers were winning 
the war with great rapidity. It seemed inevitable that the 
Allies should lose if things went on as they were going on then.” 
Nearly a million tons of shipping was being destroyed in a month. 
This was rectified by the convoy system, in consequence of which 
the shipping losses fell down to a third and then to a quarter, 
and during the week before he spoke there had hardly been one 
vessel lost. The speaker especially called the attention of Ameri- 
can newspapers—we hope his words may not be wholly wasted 
on our Little-Navyites—to the reason that five thousand anti- 
submarine craft could sail the oceans to-day, cutting out mines, 
escorting troopships, and enabling us to win the war, which was 


because up in the North Sea somewhere lying at anchor is the great British Grand 
Fleet. They can do this work because the British Grand Fleet is so powerful that the 
German High Seas Fleet has to stay at home. If a catastrophe should happen to the 
British Grand Fleet, there is no power on earth that can save us, for then the German 
High Seas Fleet can come out and sweep the sea. The British Grand Fleet is the 
foundation-stone of the cause of the whole of the Allies. It is a pity that the truth 
about the astonishing efforts made by Great Britain in the war has not been published 
in America yet. 


It is indeed, and many of us feel it acutely, though it is hardly 
surprising seeing that it has never been published in France or 
Italy or even in England, largely, if not mainly, because we are 
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ruled by men destitute of all serious knowledge of war and 
especially ignorant concerning “the influence of sea-power on 
history,’ on which a great American writer, Captain Mahan, 
wrote several classics, not one of which, we should imagine, had 
been so much as glanced at by any member of our War Cabinet, 
with the possible exception of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


ENGLISHMEN are so unaccustomed to compliments that they 
hardly know how to take them, and as a rule make little re- 

sponse, which does not increase our popularity. 
ne liga We cannot, however, ignore the wonderful popular 
tribute we have recently received from the United 
States. On Trafalgar Day there were great gatherings throughout 
the United States attended by an aggregate of thirty million 
people, who passed a resolution of thanks to the British Navy, 
of which a full account was telegraphed by Mr. Ingersoll, Chairman 
of the Four-Minute Men, Committee of Information, Washington, 
to the British Admiralty, who explained that, “ understanding the 
full significance of the powerful part the British Navy has been 
privileged to play in the impending liberation of the world from 
autocracy and misrule,” and especially appreciating “ the gallant 
and efficient work of the officers and men of the British Navy in 
transporting and in convoying American men and supplies across 
the Atlantic with so little loss as to constitute an achievement which 
must stand for ever among the most glorious annals of the Great 
War,” thirty million Americans assembled in churches, auditoriums, 
theatres, lodges, granges, and other meeting-places all over the 
Union, had on October 21, being the British Trafalgar Day, 
adopted “this Resolution of gratitude and enduring esteem, 
and request that the same may be presented by the Four-Minute 
Men of the Committee on Public Information of the United States 
Government to Sir Eric Geddes, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and through him to the officers and men of the British Navy and 
of all the peoples of the British Empire.” This Resolution is as 
follows : 


Be it resolved that we, the people of the United States of America, having heard 
from the lips of the Four-Minute Men of the Committee on Public Information of the 
U.S. Government the glorious record of the deeds of the British Navy during the great 
war, do hereby empower the said Four-Minute Men to convey to Sir Eric Geddes, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, recently a welcome and an honoured guest of our 
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nation, and through him, we trust, to the officers and men of the British Navy and 
to all the peoples of the British Empire, heartfelt expression of our keen appreciation, 
lasting gratitude, and high esteem. 


On behalf of the Admiralty the First Lord (Sir Eric Geddes) 
expressed ‘‘ our very warmest thanks for the stirring message of 
appreciation and gratitude,” adding that it was 
“the tradition, privilege, and pride of the British 
Navy to have borne the brunt of the sea warfare 
against the enemies,’ and there was “ no part of that duty which 
it carries out with greater zeal and personal affection than that 
of conveying and escorting your splendid soldiers across the 
Atlantic.” Sir Eric Geddes, who has just paid a most successful 
visit to the United States with other members of the Admiralty 
Board, added: “‘ We, on our part, admire and appreciate more 
than we can express the wonderful enthusiasm of the great 
American people for the common cause—an enthusiasm which 
I have personally had the pleasure of witnessing recently in your 
own country, and which cannot fail to ensure the complete victory 
of the Allies.” On every ground Sir Eric Geddes’ visit was most 
opportune, and had the most excellent effect. It should, more- 
over, enable him to convince his colleagues in the Government 
how utterly impossible and ridiculous it would be for them to try 
and lower the Flag at a time when the Americans have planted 
theirs on the topmost pinnacle, and when American enthusiasm 
for a Clean Peace—in the only tolerable sense of that much-abused 
term—has imparted an irresistible élan to the cause of Civilization 
that has communicated itself to all the Allies, though apparently 
it cannot penetrate the fog encircling Downing Street to the point 
of preventing its denizens from realizing the condition of the 
outside world. Mr. Bonar Law on much smaller provocation 
once told Mr. Asquith to his face that in a certain contingency 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues would be lynched in the 
streets of London. What do Mr. Bonar Law and Co. imagine 
would be their fate if when the war has been won by the Fighting 
Men the Peace should be lost by the Talking Men? And yet it is 
for this very catastrophe we are heading if Lord Milner be allowed 
to inspire a policy bewildering and depressing our Allies because 
calculated, as it is designed, to save guilty Germany from the penal- 
ties of the awful crime consummated at Potsdam on July 5, 1914. 
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Lorp MILNER added acutely to the anxiety of the Allies during 
the progress of the controversy between Germany and the United 
' States by allowing himself to be interviewed by 
nbs the Evening Standard (October 17). As this inter- 
view has never been repudiated, one must assume 
its accuracy. It need only be said that to Lord Milner’s many 
admirers his unfortunate utterance has been a great shock, though 
it is not a surprise to those who appreciated the weakness for 
Germany of our War Minister. During the war, like Lord Haldane, 
Lord Milner has carefully avoided condemning the horrors perpe- 
trated by the Germans, while he is evidently anxious that we re- 
sume “ friendly relations.”” He astounded every one by informing 
his interviewer, “ It is a serious mistake to imagine that the German 
people are in love with militarism ;” adding, “ especially of late 
years, until it was submerged by the war, there was a rising tide 
of revolt against the Junker and the jackboot.”” There was never 
anything of the kind, for the reason given by Bismarck—namely, 
that Germany is a nation “ of house-servants ”-—we apologize 
to all house-servants. The German people were enthusiastic for 
the Frightful Adventure in 1914, as is conclusively established, 
were any further evidence necessary, by such books as Dr. 
Muehlon’s, who describes them as war mad. Lord Milner, it 
appears, was in Germany at the time of the Zabern incident, 
from which he drew a precisely opposite inference to everybody 
else—namely, that “the people were so incensed that a revolt 
against the brutality of the system was with difficulty restrained.” 
He has had his answer from M. Painlevé, the ex-Prime Minister 
of France, who could not conceal his dismay—which is shared 
by all Frenchmen—at such nonsense issuing from Downing Street. 
It is rendered all the worse by Mr. Lloyd George’s deference to 
Lord Milner as “an expert,” and by his subsequently taking him 
to Paris to discuss the armistice. 


AFTER having given the German people this certificate of character 
as a nation of anti-militarists, Lord Milner, according to his 
interviewer, drew “the natural conclusion that 
Shocks . 
when the people of the German Empire actually 
see the complete and ignominious defeat of militarism, and realize 
that the system has brought them ruin and humiliation, they 
will be as eager to do away with it as are the Allies,” though why 
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it should be necessary, if they be convinced anti-militarists, 
that ruin should be required to cure them was not explained. 
It is, however, something that there should be agreement that 
“the main task of the Allies is to hasten the day when the 
utter wreckage of the Prussian military machine is demonstrated 
before the very eyes of the German people.” This end, accord- 
ing to the British War Minister, may be achieved in one of 
two ways—namely, either (1) “by a complete and decisive 
victory leading to the enemy’s unconditional surrender,” or 
(2) “by an armistice under such conditions as to guarantee 
that the military supremacy of the Allies shall not be weakened, 
but rather strengthened by the cessation of hostilities.” It 
was a further shock to learn that Lord Milner was for sparing 
Germany the humiliation of unconditional surrender, being of 
opinion that the second method would be as successful as the 
first in destroying militarism. He will not find many people to 
agree with him outside Downing Street. We devoutly hope, as 
we believe, that public opinion on both sides of the Atlantic will 
be sufficiently strong to overwhelm and overawe the subtle and 
sinister influences which for one reason or another are now mobi- 
lizing to save Germany from the proper penalties of defeat, and, 
while affecting anxiety to destroy Prussian militarism, would 
afford it a fresh start. In another suggestive passage the British 
War Minister said, “ There must be a German Government to 
negotiate an armistice with, and it must not be overlooked 
that the Germans have put up ‘new men.’ A complete trans- 
formation of the system of government is already in progress.” 
In Lord Milner’s judgment, we are told by his interviewer of the 
Evening Standard, “ We should not be in too great a hurry to 
denounce it as a sham ;”’ after which it is not surprising that he 
should believe that ‘‘ the present holders of power are responsible 
to the Reichstag,” or that “ it is in the interests of the Allies to 
see a stable Government of some sort maintained in Germany. 
As reparation has to be obtained, we do not wish to see Bol- 
shevism and chaos rampant there.’ Carried to its conclusion 
the Milner policy might involve the British Army marching to 
Berlin for the purpose of upholding Hohenzollernism—in the 
name of law and order. Mr. Bonar Law made matters much 
worse by informing the House of Commons that “ it must not be 
assumed ” that his colleagues differed from Lord Milner. 
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Hap such a declaration fallen from Lord Haldane or any other 
member of the Old Gang, the Downing Street Press would have 
.. turned and rent him. But because it came from 
The Bolshevik colleague of Mr. Lloyd George, and for aught 
saad we know may have been inspired by the Premier, 
and is anyhow acquiesced in by him, an audible silence fell upon 
that once vociferous instrument, though naturally the Daily News 
and the enemy Press could not contain their glee that the 
democratic camouflage in Berlin should be serving its purpose 
in London. ‘To this conspiracy of silence there were notable 
exceptions. The Times, which had hitherto been Lord Milner’s 
most faithful and ardent supporter in the Press, protested against 
his denial “ that the German people are in love with militarism ” 
as contrary to all the facts, while his hint of Bolshevism was 
countered by the reminder of what the Times’ Special Correspondent 
at The Hague had already pointed out, that “ the German Press, 
evidently on instructions, has recently contained many warnings 
of the terrible consequences which would result for Entente 
countries if Bolshevism spread to Germany.” Lord Northcliffe, 
in another of the admirable speeches which prove that he shines 
in the statesmen’s art no less than his own, dealt more in sorrow 
than in anger with what he called Lord Milner’s “ Lansdownism,” 
which had brought the speaker this cable from a friend in the 
United States: “ Public opinion is puzzled by Milner’s statement 
of this morning.” Lord Northcliffe thus effectively disposed 
of the Bolshevik bogy (October 22) : 
Were our workers to feel that their blood has been shed in vain, their heroism 
wasted, their privations uselessly endured, their efforts rendered unavailing by weakness, 
short-sightedness, incompetence, or vanity on the part of the Government responsible 


for the welfare of this country, I verily believe that there would be an outbreak of 
wrath in which many of our institutions might vanish like the fabric of a dream. 


It seems to us inevitable that if the people felt that they had 
been robbed by an inconclusive Peace of the fruits of their victory 
there would be an upheaval that no man could control. It is 
for this that our Bolsheviks are working. In this they are sup- 
ported by our Hohenzollernites, who on the pretext of preserving 
civilization in Germany would destroy it in England. As Lord 
Northcliffe wisely pointed out : 


On condition that we are as steadfast in making peace as we have been in 
making war; on condition that we keep justice and reparation before our eyes, 
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there is, I firmly believe, no doubt whatever that peace, when it comes, will find us, 
as it will find our Allies and associates, stronger, healthier, more vigorous, and 
sounder in every way than we were before Prussian rapacity compelled us to draw 
the sword. 


From the moment our male politicians,without any mandate from 
the country, capitulated to Woman Suffrage and opened the flood- 
, gates by enfranchising from six million to ten 
Women M.P.’'s million women, it was a foregone conclusion that 
women would secure seats as well as votes. It were grotesque 
to suggest that they are qualified for the one office but not for 
the other, and only “ practical politicians’ could imagine that 
men would be allowed to enjoy the manipulation of the new 
electorate. After the usual obstruction from the Law Officers 
of the Crown the matter was brought to the test of a vote in the 
House of Commons (October 23), when, needless to say, almost 
all “the Braves’? who had threatened opposition ran away, 
leaving the champions of women’s rights in possession of the 
stricken field, the division being 274 to 25. We are told that had 
the House voted according to its convictions the figures would 
have been reversed. There could be no stronger condemnation 
of the Mother of Parliaments, which of recent years has degenerated 
more rapidly in public esteem than any other institution. As 
our readers are aware, we steadily opposed Woman Suffrage for 
a quarter of a century, insisting that the vote involved every- 
thing, and that with it went every political power and privilege 
previously exercised by man. Mere man Government—which it 
must be said was rarely manly—-was doomed the moment our 
legislators relinquished the Suffrage, as with the vote went seats, 
offices, etc. It was futile to contead, after declaring that men 
could not represent women on the register, that they could 
represent them in Parliament. The transformation is less un- 
acceptable than it would otherwise have been had not male 
Government become such a fiasco. The women cannot make a 
worse mess than men, provided they do not handicap and dis- 
credit their sex at the outset by returning Bolsheviks eager to 
embrace the Boche. Now that they have captured the House of 
Commons, we may be sure they have the House of Lords and 
the Inns of Court in view. The Peers and the Lawyers will also 
have to take their medicine, for which they have only themselves 


to thank. 
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Mr. Lioyp GrEorGE’s treatment of the Higher Command of the 
British Army attained the dimensions of a public scandal, pro- 
; voking Press comment, before he could be induced 
—” to take official notice of the historic achievements 
of its Commander-in-Chief, which were the theme 
of universal admiration. When the Premier could hold out no 
longer against pressure, the congratulations of the British Prime 
Minister to the soldier personifying the greatest and finest British 
Army that has ever taken the field—perhaps the finest in the 
world at this moment—opened with the infelicitous phrase, “‘ I have 
just heard from Marshal Foch of the brilliant victory,” ete. 
as though to emphasize Sir Douglas Haig’s subordination. Such 
tactlessness in “ our greatest of war Prime Ministers,” as he is 
described by his Press toadies, makes everybody shiver. Since 
then we have had a further illustration of the Politician’s con- 
temptuousness towards a man whose name will endure after the per- 
sonnel of the War Cabinet have been swept into total oblivion. It 
appears that after bottling for two months Sir Douglas Haig’s dis- 
patches describing the spring fighting the Government would only 
consent to their production after they had been altered. We can 
guess the nature of these alterations from their contents, which 
completely dispose of the history of the events with which they 
deal as narrated by Ministers in Parliament and on the platform. 
The “ alterations,’ we may be sure, would have carried the process 
still further, while increasing the fame of the British Army, notably 
the Fifth Army, at which politicians and their journalists had 
thrown mud, especially its distinguished and capable command- 
ing officer, Sir Hubert Gough. Whether they would raise the 
prestige of the War Cabinet and the War Ministers involved in 
these transactions may be another matter. We shall return to 
this subject. Meanwhile the public are watching with keen 
interest to see whether Parliament makes any serious effort to get 
justice done to General Gough, who has been shamefully treated. 
Englishmen were wont to pride themselves on their sense of 
justice and spirit of fair play. 
“THe GERMAN Biicnt.’”’—We have issued a large coloured map of “The German Blight,” 
being “An Exposure of German War Aims” (published at the Offices of the National 
Review, 43 Duke Street, London, 8.W.1; Linen, 7s. 6d. net.; Paper, 5s. net). It was 
never more necessary than now, when many short-sighted persons are pronouncing the 
German danger to be a thing of the past, to realize the boundless aspirations of this 
arrogant, ambitious, pertinacious people, which will not be relinquished overnight, though 
for the time being they may be in abeyance and even vigorously repudiated. They will 


undoubtedly revive under the pseudo-democratic garb, which some innocent foreigners 
regard as a guarantee against Weltpolitik. 
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THE “ REPENTANCE ” OF GERMANY 


PerHAPs by the time these lines appear the British and, even 
more, the American public will have become somewhat disillu- 
sioned as to the prospects of a real and speedy peace as adum- 
brated by the recent German Peace offensive and all that has 
followed it ; but at the moment of writing it seems to the writer 
that both the Press and the Man in the Street are far too sanguine 
in their expectations. 

It is only natural that, as a consequence of the lightening of 
the situation, brought about primarily by the valour of our troops, 
and in a less degree by the defection of Bulgaria, there should be a 
joyful reaction in all our hearts from the depressing influences 
that were at work during the summer. Though we never lost 
heart even during the darkest days of the German spring offensive, 
yet there were moments when it looked as though we might be 
forced back as far as the sea coast ; and even when this peril was 
over, the outlook with the Germans on, nay, over the Marne, in 
Albert and Soissons, closely threatening Amiens, Béthune, Haze- 
brouck, and Ypres, and with heavy threats of a further advance 
against Paris, was hardly to be described as promising. We never 
thought we were really going to be beaten; but it looked as 
though terrific struggles would be necessary to keep the Boche 
from Paris and from the shores of the Channel, and the hope of a 
satisfactory peace within reasonable time was almost extinguished. 

But the unification of the Front and the genius of Marshal Foch 
changed all that for us. The tide turned in July with the counter- 
offensive that was already in preparation. With one smashing blow 
after another at unexpected points in the German line, the Allies 
moved from triumph to triumph in the West, whilst their comrades 
in the Balkans drove the Bulgarians helter-skelter from their 
positions. 

With numerous important towns in our possession as well as 
hundreds of square miles of new territory and several hundred 
thousand prisoners, with traitorous Bulgaria whining for an 
armistice and offering unconditional surrender, and Turkey and 
Austria on the point of cracking, we might well imagine that we 
were on the highway to victory; and when Prince Max’s first 
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act as Chancellor was to make a decided move in the direction of 
peace, many of us looked on the war as practically over, with little 
left for us to do except to impose conditions of peace which would 
crush the German monster to the ground for all time. 

But the German monster does not see it in at all the same light. 
He has lost a great many troops and a good deal of ground, it is 
true; his faithful ally in the Balkans has played him false, and it 
looks as though Turkey and, conceivably, Austria might follow 
suit ; and, low be it spoken, he has even had his panicky moments 
when he thought that anything might happen. But now that the 
hour of cold feet and bitter recrimination has for the moment 
passed, he has had time to reflect upon his great possessions, the 
territory he has seized, and the immense power which he still 
wields ; and, entirely misconceiving the situation, he offers us a 
disdainful peace by negotiation, being largely under the im- 
pression that the Allies are so exhausted with their efforts that 
they will be only too thankful to accept his kind invitation to the 
green table, and permit of an agreeable respite for German re- 
organization. 

It is difficult for the ordinary Briton to understand the men- 
tality of the ordinary German in these matters. To the Briton 
or American it is obvious that the Germans have had a very 
severe hammering, have lost one of their allies, and are extremely 
anxious for peace. Their submarine warfare has been a serious 
failure, and they have lost all their colonies as well as all prospect 
of getting to Paris or being able to impose their will on the beaten 
Alles. It is therefore clear that Germany is practically beaten, 
and that the sooner she recognizes it the better for herself. But 
this is not the point of view of the average German—though no 
doubt 2 small percentage are beginning to see matters in their 
true light. It is not so much that the ordinary German has the 
usual British characteristic of not knowing when he is beaten 
as that to the ordinary German the mere idea of Germany being 
beaten is entirely inconceivable. One may call it intense 
patriotism, or swelled-headedness, or mulish obstinacy, or siupidity 

-whichever one likes; but the feeling is there, and until Germany 
is absolutely beaten to her knees it will be ineradicable. 

To the German his Fatherland is all in all and a very pretty 
sentiment too, as long as it dwells in the moral and ideal sphere. 
But when it is translated into practical politics it becomes less 
attractive. For the Vaterland represents to the modern German, 
not only the pure vision of patriotic love, but the embodiment of 
everything that tends to shape his life and develop it, both morally 
and, above all things, practically, towards the highest ends, ideal 
and real. It is his sun, his world, his everything ; and to imagine 
that this perfection, this part of himself, should ever break up and 
acknowledge the superiority of a foreign Power is to imagine 
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the universe itself dissolving into chaos. From his earliest youth 
upwards he is trained to absolute and unquestioning obedience to 
authority, to do what he is told, and to believe everything that 
the authority tells him ; and as he is told that the form of govern- 
ment under which he finds himself is the best in the world, and that 
the Vaterland and all that therein is—education, regulations, law, 
personal safety, commerce, system, and organization —is based on 
the army, perfect, unconquerable and almost divine, his faith 
in the army is absolute, and almost terrific in its sincerity. 

Hence the German looks on the world with very different 
eyes from British ones; and to expect a German to view the 
present situation in the same way as an Englishman or American 
—all the more as his Press gives him a totally false impression of 
what is happening—is merely to court disappointment or failure. 
We console ourselves—and the newspapers help us-—by reading of 
encouraging symptoms in Germany which point to a break-up of 
the Empire—a mutiny here or there, complaints of food shortage. 
a despairing or pessimistic article, the confessions of a few prisoners, 
tittle-tattle of great personages, the vapourings of minor Socialists, 
the writings or opinions of a few, a very few men of intelligence 
and sincerity such as Lichnowsky, Fernau, Forster, Muehlon, 
Harden, and others. In short, we believe what we want to be- 
lieve, i.e. that these signs are symptomatic of an imminent 
catastrophe in Germany. 

But they are not. Although no doubt the people are getting 
uneasy at the turn of the war, these signs fall very far short of 
representing an immediate surrender. The vast mass of Germans 
are still solid in their faith in the Vaterland and the army, in their 
belief in what their Government tells them, and in their blind ig- 
norance of what is really happening in the world. One of their 
chief sources of ignorance is their incapacity to understand that a 
nation can go to war for anything except material gain. That a 
nation should draw the sword merely in order to stand by its 
written signature, or to help another country which is being brow- 
beaten by a bully, or to fight, without arriére-pensée of material 
benefits, for the enforcement of liberty and justice throughout 
the world, is to them rank lunacy. With them sentiment is one 
thing, practical politics quite another; and for a nation to en- 
danger its existence without a tangible quid pro quo is, in German 
eyes, hopelessly inconceivable. War was, according to them, 
sent into the world in order that the strong should prey upon the 
weak ; and consequently, any strong State which does not take 
advantage of its stren h in order to get what it wants is a weak 
fool who deserves to lose what it has got. The Boer War, for 
instance, they say, was of course brought on by England in order 
to seize the Transvaal Goldfields—and small blame to England : 
Germany, in her shoes, would have done the same. But for 
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England to pretend that she fought the Boers only in order to 
redress injustice to her own subjects was, of course, absolute 
hypocrisy. America, too, came into this war solely in order to 
seize British trade when Britain was weakened by the war: any 
talk about her fighting for liberty and justice for the world is, of 
course, the purest fudge. And for England to have come into: 
this world-war on the ridiculous pretence of preserving Belgian 
neutrality, that is, of course, hopeless nonsense: she came in 
simply and solely in order to seize what she could get—look at 
Mesopotamia and Syria and “our colonies’’—there’s the proof 
of it ! 

Another source of ignorance, again, is that, as already said, 
every German believes what authority has told him from his 
youth up; consequently he has been taught that Great Britain 
is a nation purely “‘ on the make,” that her greatness, which he is 
taught to envy, is only due to ruthless exploiting of native races 
and unscrupulous bargaining ; that her domination by sea means 
that she will not allow other nations to use it except by her leave ; 
that she rules India, Ireland, and Egypt by force, crushing and 
enslaving the inhabitants and mercilessly squeezing them for 
her own benefit ; that she has (but this opinion has now been 
modified !) no military strength, and that a good hard push will 
upset her from her self-raised pedestal and bring the whole fabric 
to the ground. 

Even the best class of Germans believe these fables. And 
when they go abroad to England or to any part of the British 
Empire, they study questions, not with an open mind, but with 
the intention of fitting them in with their own preconceived ideas; 
and if they don’t fit, it is not their own convictions which are 
wrong, but that some secondary thing is taking place which they 
do not understand and need not try to understand : so in the great 
majority of cases they come back as wise and as prejudiced as 
they went. The writer can personally testify to these matters, 
for during a stay of several years in Germany before the war, the 
ignorance he encountered, even in the highest circles, about the 
essence of the British Empire and the character of the British 
peoples positively made him gasp. 

Since the beginning of the war, as is hardly necessary to point 
out, German authority has been filling up her docile subjects with 
unlimited lies and slanders as to the brutality, cruelty, and 
treachery of British soldiers—all of which are obediently assimi- 
lated by the population and, it must be emphasized, thoroughly 
believed. This will, no doubt, account to a certain extent for the 
almost unbelievable barbarities practised on our unfortunate 
prisoners and others; but these lies fall on the receptive soil of 
natures which are already for the most part, one regrets to say, 
brutal by instinct. From the training of the whole nation one could 
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hardly expect anything else: where every man is taught that the 
law of existence 1s that of force, there is no mercy for the weaker. 
From stories told of the highest in the land, through instances of 
the brutality of officers, not only to civilians but to their own men 
(the writer has personally seen several of these), through the vile 
Soldatenmisshandlungen of N.C.O.’s down to the disgusting 
cruelties of peasants on a Kesseljagd,* the natural undercurrent 
is the same. Though latent, the mnate brutality is there, and 
it only requires the fierce excitement of war to bring it out in 
its most revolting form. 

When it is pointed out to the German people that their soldiers 
and sailors have been acting with horrible brutality, their Govern- 
ment of course denies it, and therefore they deny it, and pre- 
tend to be outraged at the bare idea, and vow that it isa vile 
slander if the enemy, knowing all the time in their hearts that it is 
quite likely to be true. But, and this is the point, they do not 
care whether it is true or not: they consider it is quite natural 
in any case, and of course quite justifiable in war, and they have 
not the smallest intention of stopping it. They do not look upon 
these things in the least the same as we do, and are not in the least 
ashamed of them. The writer remembers once indignantly com- 
plaining to a Prussian officer, a most capable man and a well- 
known military writer, of a slander which had recently appeared 
about the British troops in South Africa, saying that we had 


collected a number of Boers and their families together and 
slaughtered them all. He only smiled at the writer’s earnestness 
and said : ““ Well, it may not be true, but after all, if they were in 
= way, why shouldn’t you have killed them?” This, then, 


the general sense of the people, it is obviously futile to try 
and bring them to a realization of the enormities that they have 
committed. ‘‘ All is fair in war,” they say, and in that “ all” 
they include the breaking of treaties and of their words of honour, 
violation of all laws of humanity, and calculated cruelties of which 
a Red Indian would hardly be capable. And this is their genuine 
and sincere creed. How are you going to treat with sucha people ? 

Amongst other blunders of which the Germans are funda- 
mentally capable is that of treating the rest of the world as a 
parcel of imbecile children. Accustomed as their Government is 
to having its statements, however ridiculous, believed in and 
irellowed whole by its obedient subjects, it imagines that the 
rest of the world is going to do likewise, and that it has only to 
make promises or statements and these will be at once accepted 
as gospel throughout the world. Entirely oblivious of its own 
history, which has shown over and over again that Germany’s 
peted word is one which it has always had every intention of 
teaking whenever it happened to suit its purpose, the German 


* Slaughter of hares and small game. 
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Government naively expects that its enemies will walk into the 
trap of fair words and promises, and treat with it as with an 
honourable and upright State. It even puts up that political 
busybody, Erzberger, a statesman of three days’ experience, to 
proclaim that the day of militarism is over (also in three days), 
and that Germany will ever after allow her people to govern her 
according to the best recipes of modern democracy ; and it expects 
him to be believed! For a combination of supercilious contempt, 
insincere twaddle, and rank stupidity, this would indeed be hard 
to beat. 

The truth is that Germany is still very far from owning herself 
defeated, and until her army is annihilated always will be. With 
her ingrained faith in her army, she puts her misadventures down 
to unfair economic dealings on the part of her adversaries, and 
is still convinced that she can hold out till better times arrive— 
even if she has to evacuate the whole of Belgium. And even if 
the worst should happen to her, and she should have to admit 
the troops of the Allies to occupy part of her country until the 
necessary conditions of peace have been enforced, she will not ery 
** Peccavi! ’’ but will look upon the conqueror with sullen wrath, 
determined to “get her own back” at the earliest opportunity. 

‘* Repentance for her crimes,” forsooth! Whoever talks such 
foolishness as this knows nothing of modern Germany. “Crimes,” 
indeed! Not one German in a million will ever admit that any 
crimes have been committed; and the vision, fondly cherished 
by many in these isles, of Germania, in the white sheet of a peni- 
t»t, confessing her sins and begging an indulgent world for 
forgiveness, is about as likely to be fulfilled as the insanely Utopian 
idea of Germania meekly handing over the Kaiser and other 
“criminals” to be dealt with by the Rhadamanthus of the 
Allies. Those who know the German character can well imagine 
the'derisive yells of laughter with which these childish proposals 
will be greeted. ‘“‘ Diese Englinder sind ja rein verriickt ! ” will 
shout the Junkers and the general populace; whilst the more 
serious statesmen and professors will shrug their shoulders at the 
incomprehensible attitude of the British, and the Social Democrats 
will despair of ever being able to pull off a deal with people who 
so totally misapprehend the situation. 

We talk about Germany not understanding us: but do we 
understand Germany ? To judge by the opinions one hears and 
reads in the newspapers, there can be but one unqualified answer, 
and that is in the negative absolute. The Boche’s views on the 
subject of justice and honour are on an entirely different plane 
from those of the Allies. Until we understand this we shall 
commit blunder after blunder; and until he changes them there 
will be no real peace in the world. EDWARD GLEICHEN 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


Durinc the past three years much has been written, many 
speeches made, a dozen societies formed, and numerous committees 
have met on the question of the relations that should exist between 
Capital and Labour. The Cabinet has entrusted the subject to a 
Department ; the Whitley Committee has reported; Ministers 
have made known their present opinions ; and the Government has 
attempted the task of controlling industry and regulating masters 
and men. The only outward and visible result of these various 
proceedings is general discontent. The employers are chafing 
under innumerable restrictions devised by amateurs with little or 
no business experience. They ventilate their grievances by letters 
in the Press and by deputations to Ministers, but up to now they 
have not shown that they possess sufficient cohesion to make an 
impression on the Government and to secure attention to their 
wishes. The men, on the other hand, have pursued their usual 
course ; in Parliament and out of Parliament, they have never 
lacked for spokesmen, and strikes and threats of strikes are of such 
common occurrence that the man in the street has almost ceased 
to pay any attention to them, for he feels that the difficulty will 
soon be settled by some Minister making a concession to the 
workmen. 

It would almost appear as if the experiences of the past four 
years had done little to remove the difficulties that existed prior 
to the war. Then there was no question that a serious conflict 
between the forces of Labour and the employers was imminent. 
There seemed to be no confidence between the two parties. Occa- 
sionally evidences of goodwill were apparent, but generally the 
working classes were quite out of sympathy with their employers. 
Have all these committees and meetings and speeches done any- 
thing to heal these wounds, and to establish that feeling of goodwill 
without which good relations are impossible? In so far as the 
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various societies have been able to bring together representatives 
of the classes affected, and have enabled them to become better 
acquainted, good has been done, but what is wanted is the in- 
fusion of the right spirit into the rank and file of both armies, 
So much self-sacrifice and sound patriotism has been exhibited 
on all sides in this war that it would be a dire misfortune if they 
were allowed to ebb until the whole industrial problem has been 
reviewed afresh in the light of experience and common sense, 
It must not be forgotten that the relation of masters to workpeople 
is only one section of a complex problem, and cannot be decided 
without reference to the other branches of the subject. 

The employers are of different classes. ‘The directors of the 
big companies, employing thousands of workpeople, are able to 
regard the industrial problem in a more detached way than some 
other people, an advantage which, however, cannot be said to 
counterbalance the misfortune they suffer in that they are not 
brought into close touch with the workpeople, but have to rely on 
the administration of the factories being carried out efficiently 
by managers and foremen. Usually these large employers are 
sympathetic to the aspirations of the men, and are ready to goa 
long way to promote comfort and improved working conditions. 
Not so another class of employer, whose trading is on a smaller 
scale, and who is frequently short of capital and often in the hands 
of his bankers. His business consists possibly in turning out some 
small article, or even a part of an article, and from year’s end to 
year’s end he spends his time in producing small wares and selling 
them at an inconsiderable profit. The narrownéss of his business 
reflects itself on his mind, and this, coupled with the pressing 
attentions of his bankers and the solicitude of the tax and rate 
collectors, not infrequently compels him to resort to the policy of 
pinching and screwing every item of expenditure. He is unable 
to make the necessary outlay to provide amenities for his work- 
people, and his wages bill, being an ever-increasing item of his 
budget, absorbs a great part of his attention. He almost in- 
sensibly begins to cut and pare his expenditure on this head, with 
the result that he is constantly in trouble with the trade unions. 

Throughout the war all classes of employers have shown a 
laudable spirit to help the Government to defeat the enemy, and 
have tolerated interference from the Government that was hard to 
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bear, and though rarely, if ever, consulted have done their utmost 
to assist the various Departments to maintain an amicable rela- 
tion with Labour. 

We also find that the workmen are not all of the same class. 
The skilled man was for years in a favoured position ; as, knowing 
his trade, he had some scope for showing inventive ability, and 
belonged to a union that was strong in funds and membership 
and was controlled by leaders capable of watching his interests, 
and who secured respectful attention whenever they spoke in 
Parliament. The unskilled man or labourer was in a separate 
class, but well organized and under good leadership ; while women 
workers, though lacking organization for some time, had, imme- 
diately prior to the war, made great strides in forming unions 
under accredited direction. Perhaps the war has caused no 
greater changes than in the status and classification of the work- 
people. Owing to the vast increase in production many so-called 
unskilled men have been doing skilled work for the last three or 
more years, while the call of the army has necessitated the dilution 
of labour by the employment of thousands of women, who now do 
men’s work efficiently, and in some cases more quickly. Within 
the unions dissension has occurred, and the shop-steward movement 
has threatened the authority of the leaders and produced a 
rebellious spirit that shows itself in the critical attention given to 
any bargain approved by the leaders and submitted to the rank 
and file for acceptance. What is going to be the position of the 
old skilled worker after the war, whose skill has been supplanted 
by the introduction of a machine of ingenious design, and to what 
extent will men’s work be entrusted to women, are burning ques- 
tions in the Labour world, giving rise to great uneasiness among 
the leaders and the members of the unions. The bulk of the work- 
people are undoubtedly loyal and keen to uphold the honour of the 
nation, but a small minority is revolutionary, and being a noisy 
minority, secures, under the existing state of the Press, a good 
deal of public attention. Whatever difficulties may exist among 
trade-unionists on political subjects and on Labour questions, 
there is one point on which the great majority are agreed, and that 
is profound dislike for governmental interference. The fact that 
some of their own leaders are members of the Government does not 
alter their attitude. The Ministers are suspect. On this point the 
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workpeople make common cause with the employers. This 
State control of industry must, sooner or later, be withdrawn, 
but it is submitted that the dislike it has inspired and the self- 
sacrificing patriotism exhibited on all hands during the war might 
be turned to good account in revealing to each side the humanity 
possessed by the other. If the existence of sympathy can be 
proved as between employer and employed. a long step has been 
taken towards rolling away the cloud of suspicion and creating a 
goodwill that is the solution of the great Labour difficulty. 

What do the workpeople desire? High wages and some 
security against unemployment, better working conditions and 
housing accommodation, a voice in the direction of their industry. 
These headings would, no doubt, cover the ideas of the majority, 
but the minority would not be satisfied until either the State took 
entire charge of industry or that the industrial properties in this 
country were confiscated and handed over to the workpeople. It 
is not proposed to debate either of these theories, but we may 
usefully devote our attention to the wishes of the majority of the 
workers. Are they just and can they be met wholly, or if not, to 
what extent? Sympathy must assuredly be with the workers, 
and, broadly speaking, their aspirations are sound and not beyond 
the possibility of gratification. To secure them, however, will 
require a good deal of industrial reorganization. Our whole 
industrial system must be placed on a broader and better founda- 
tion. If we are to maintain our position as a leading commercial 
community, and to get rid of the load of debt which is placed upon 
us by the long struggle of this war, it is undoubtedly necessary 
that we must greatly increase our powers of production. This 
increased production is the only means by which our debts can be 
liquidated, and at the same time secure for the workpeople some 
of the objects they desire. Stress has been laid on this point by 
many writers and speakers recently, including the Prime Minister. 
At first the plea for increased production was regarded by work- 
people as being a mere subterfuge on the part of the employers to 
resist the restoration of old trade-union practices. This was a 
mistaken idea, and it cannot be too strongly urged that all bargains 
with Labour must be honoured, and the promises made by the 
Government as to trade-union customs must be faithfully kept. 
Fortunately, however, greater knowledge has come during the 
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past two or three years, and the desire for increased output is not 
regarded as sinister, and it is to be hoped that the old habit of 
restricting production will never be allowed again. The intro- 
duction of improved methods and machinery has in the past been 
regarded with suspicion, there being an impression that they 
merely meant the displacement of a certain number of workpeople, 
to the advantage of the employer. That this was a mistake would 
have been realized if the trade unions had remembered that no 
employer would install new machinery unless he saw the prospect 
of doing greater business, and selling more articles, and that the 
tendency must inevitably be to employ in the long run more 
people than formerly. If we are to have increased production we 
must install as much machinery as possible, and improve it 
regularly, and supplant it whenever occasion offers by better and 
more scientific apparatus. In this country in the past too little 
attention has been given to scientific research as applied to in- 
dustry. Some enlightened industrialists have devoted consider- 
able sums of money to research work, but generally the efforts of 
Great Britain have been far behind those of America and Germany. 
There is no doubt that we must begin at the root of the matter, 
and the manufacturers must be prepared to foster education in 
no niggardly spirit. Much of this education must be designed for 
one object, and one object only—to increase the usefulness of the 
natural products of the earth, and to bring them in greater fullness 
to the service of industry and commerce. This is an elementary 
point that is frequently overlooked. 

While putting in practice these desirable innovations no pains 
must be spared to restore the confidence of the workpeople by 
showing them clear evidence that the employers are prepared to 
give every facility to a workman to gain as much money as he 
possibly can. In the past some short-sighted persons have re- 
sorted to the dishonest practice of cutting rates as soon as the 
workman was earning good money. This practice was unscrupu- 
lous, and indeed dishonest, though it may have arisen from the 
mistaken notion that low wages were essential to a low cost of 
production. Many manufacturers forgot that the essential fea- 
ture was the cost of each article turned out, and not the amount 
of wages paid to each workman, and that if more articles could be 
produced the cost of production must undoubtedly fall. It cannot, 
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therefore, be too strongly urged that the cutting of rates is a 
detestable practice, and that a workman should be allowed to eam 
to the full of his capacity, while at the same time he should turn out 
from his machine as much as the machine is capable of producing. 
Occasionally one hears of the evils of overproduction ; this is a 
purely imaginary difficulty. There can never be too great a pro- 
duction. The more produced the greater will be the consumption, 
as consumption creates consumption. The experience of America 
shows this plainly. 

Scientific research, improved machinery, and _ unrestricted 
output will go far to secure high wages and better comfort, but 
they will not accomplish them, either singly or together. They 
must be allied with a wider conception and improved methods of 
trading. The small business is inevitably cramped, and unable 
to achieve what is easily possible to the larger undertaking. It 
therefore follows that there must be many amalgamations, and 
the formation of large groups in industry. The existence of a large 
group means cheaper finance and better trading conditions, the 
elimination of throat-cutting competition, and secures a low price 
to the consumer while it ensures high wages for the workman. If 
we are to cope with the efforts of Germany after the war we must 
take heed, and organize our industry on lines even better than 
those our enemies have so successfully followed. In the same way 
it is an immense disadvantage that there are so many trade 
unions. The workpeople have begun to realize this themselves, 
and steps are being taken to combine some of the unions. If this 
be followed to a greater extent it will facilitate arrangements with 
Labour and enable adequate steps to be taken to insure against 
the dangers of unemployment. Labour must always be fluid, 
and this has prevented employers from acting individually to give 
security to the workpeople against privations arising from slack 
times. If, however, there be large combinations of both employers 
and employed, it would be possible to build up an insurance fund 
by contributions levied on industry, which would offer adequate 
protection to the workpeople against the evils of underemploy- 
ment. 

That the points above urged are accepted in America may be 
gathered from the following quotation from a speech by Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labour : 
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We are not going to have the trouble here that Great Britain had with restriction 
of production. There has not been any restriction of output for over thirty years in 
America. We in the United States have followed an entirely different policy. We 
say to the employers: “ Bring in all the improved machinery and new tools that you 
can find. We will help you to improve them still further, and we will get the utmost 
product out of them; but what we insist on is the limitation of the hours of labour 
for the individual to eight per day. Work two shifts a day if you please, or work 
your machinery all round the twenty-four hours if you like with three shifts, and we 
will help you, but we insist on a normal working day with full physical effort. We 
will not agree to that overwork producing the poison of overfatigue which destroys 
the maximum of production, undermines the health of the individual worker, and 
destroys his capacity for daily industrial effort.” (The Observer, July 8, 1917.) 

If it be possible, as it undoubtedly is, to meet the aspirations 
of the workpeople with regard to wages and security against 
unemployment, it is a simpler matter to provide better working 
conditions and improved housing accommodation. That both 
are legitimate demands no thoughtful person to-day would deny. 
By improved methods, by increasing machinery and removing all 
restriction of output, it is within the bounds of possibility to reduce 
the hours of labour without interfering with the prosperity of 
industry. That this is desirable requires very little elaboration. 
It is no use crying out for improved education, and for the estab- 
lishment of research departments, if the workpeople are not given 
facilities for enjoying adequate recreation and pursuing education 
and self-improvement. The present working hours do not permit 
this, and a strong effort should be made as soon as the chaos 
following the war has been reduced to settled order, to secure 
opportunities for recreation and education for the workpeople. 
In spite of the factory legislation that has come into being during 
the last fifty years, and the army of inspectors who visit factories 
and workshops, there remains a good deal more to be done in 
improving the ventilation and sanitation of the shops and promot- 
ing healthy working conditions. These improvements cost a great 
deal of money, and the maintenance of canteens, rest-rooms, 
welfare centres, surgeries, nursing homes, etc., is quite beyond 
the financial resources of the small employer. They can only be 
sustained by the big combinations, and they offer a justification in 
themselves for large amalgamations. 

That the housing in our large towns is deficient in quantity 
and bad in quality is no longer disputed. The Government pro- 
fesses anxiety, and the President of the Local Government Board 
urges the erection of some 300,000 houses within twelve months of 
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the cessation of hostilities. This question is not, however, one 
only for the State. It is a matter of vital importance to each 
individual manufacturer. Industrial unrest and discontent are 
fomented by unsatisfactory home conditions, and it is the duty of 
every employer to do his utmost to see that his workpeople live in 
comparative comfort. The success of his efforts may, of course, 
be imperilled by the men themselves and by the ineptitude of 
their wives. It is no use providing commodious dwellings if the 
wife is unable to keep the house in a clean and orderly state or to 
cook in a way that will promote the economy of the household. 
It is not too much to believe, however, that increased prosperity 
for the workers would secure greater comfort in the home. 

One of the most difficult points of the worker’s demands is that 
the workpeople should have some voice in the direction of their 
industry. This has taken the form, in many instances, of a claim 
to share profits, and examples of profit-sharing systems have been 
quoted to prove that profit-sharing and copartnership are feasible 
and desirable. A little examination will prove that such a con- 
tention is fallacious. The question to be answered is, ‘‘ Who 
makes the profit of a business?” The answer frequently made 
without due thought is “The workpeople.” It is not so. The 
workpeople undoubtedly manufacture the goods and are paid a 
fixed rate, which is the first charge on the products of industry, 
but it is very seldom that work in the factory has anything to do 
with increasing or making a profit on an order, although the 
profit may be adversely affected by slack timekeeping or re- 
stricted production. The profit on an order is generally made by 
experienced selling when the order is taken. Again, an order 
may be taken at a low price which may appear likely to produce a 
loss, and be nevertheless turned into a profit by good buying of 
material. Further, the whole profit on an order may frequently 
result through the financing of the contract, and no one acquainted 
with foreign business will gainsay this proposition. In none of 
these cases can it be said that the workpeople had anything to do 
with securing the profits, which are solely the result of good manage- 
ment, and are made in the office and not in the works. The follow- 
ing quite common illustration may bring home the difficulty of the 
question: Adjoining works are engaged in the same trade. The 
workpeople pass freely from one works to the other in accordance 
with the fluctuations of industry. The same rates of wages are 
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paid by both firms. Nevertheless, one business is run on sound 
lines and secures an annual profit, while the other venture does 
not make money and pays no dividend to its shareholders. It is 
obvious that the actual work of the operatives has nothing what- 
ever to do with the results attained by the respective businesses. 
How can any profit-sharing be indulged in when this state of 
things obtains in almost every town of the country? It must be 
borne in mind that while the workman is quité ready to take a 
share of the profits he cannot bear any share of the losses and would 
decline to do so. It would appear, therefore, that the only way 
in which a workman can participate in the ultimate profits of his 
industry is by becoming a shareholder of the company for which 
he works. It is undoubtedly sound policy to give him every 
opportunity for becoming a shareholder and being financially 
interested in the concern. Let him come in on the ground floor, 
and save him from the fluctuations of the Stock Exchange ; let 
the firm advance him the money to take up his shares at a low 
rate of interest, and give him time to repay by instalments, for 
only by being a shareholder can the workman gratify what is a 
perfectly legitimate aspiration and become a participator in the 
profits of his trade. 

It must be borne in mind that the working man is able to save 
considerable sums of money, and can, without difficulty, become 
a shareholder in the undertaking that employs him. At the last 
‘annual meeting of the Birmingham Small Arms Co., Ltd., 
Mr. Edward Manville, the Deputy-Chairman, drew attention to 
the savings of the employees of the Small Arms Company and 
the Daimler Company in the following terms, as reported in the 
Birmingham Daily Post of October 10, 1918 : 


They amounted, he said, to no less a sum than half a million pounds, and that had 
been accumulated in two years. It showed, he thought, that the workpeople were 
being adequately paid if they were able to save so large a sum beyond the necessary 
cost of living. When they considered that these savings were only those of a section 
of the employees—others invested in ways not known to the directors, or perhaps not 
at all—it was obvious that the amount paid in excess of what might be termed the 
necessary living wage was very considerable. It was interesting to note that this 
half-million represented almost as much as had been paid in the last two years in the 
way of dividends to shareholders. That was a matter of great gratification to the 
directors, because, as they had been told that day and in previous years, the Board 
took the greatest possible interest in the welfare of those whom the company employed. 
He thought all shareholders would agree that every encouragement and facility possible 
should be given to the employees by the company to earn such an amount as would 
enable them to live healthily and yet be able to save. 
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At the commencement of this paper it was pointed out that 
the aspirations of the workpeople and the relations between 
employers and employed are only parts of a great question. They 
must be viewed in their proper perspective with the other sections 
of the industrial problem. While goodwill and confidence lie at 
the root of the relations of masters and workpeople, the achieve- 
ment of the legitimate desires of the men can only be accomplished 
by the success of matters over which the men can have no control, 
The development of our resources at home and abroad is necessary 
before the employers and employed can reap their full reward. 
The shackles of State interference must be withdrawn, and finance 
and commerce must be left free to work out their own destiny, 
That finance and commerce must go hand in hand is a truism, for 
the groundwork of successful industry is sound finance. Up to the 
war British finance had been too conservative, and had not 
afforded the assistance necessary for adequate trading. Our 
German rivals realized this, and pursued methods which provided 
for the expansion of their commerce while ensuring its control. 
Their industry was organized so that the money was forthcoming 
for every legitimate trader, while the work was allotted in such a 
way that the shops were busy and the prices maintained. There 
was no question of making a levy on capital, nor did the State 
interfere in the conduct of industry, but everything was done to 
foster and help trade. It is a pity that there is not a greater 
knowledge of the way in which German trade has been built up 
during the past forty years. It would then be realized how the 
forces of good organization, sound finance, experienced manage- 
ment, bold enterprise, and good workmanship are interallied and 
mutually dependent, and that the reward of any one cannot be 
obtained without the co-operation of all, and that the withdrawal 
or defect of one must inevitably lead to the collapse of the whole 
structure. That success and prosperity were achieved is a fact, 
and that they were the result of all forces working together is 
equally true. It is nevertheless certain that this success could 
never have been attained if industry had been hampered by the 
State, and it was rendered possible by the sagacious policy of 
fostering and helping trade pursued by the German people. 


F. Dup.try DockER 
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In our wars with the French our insular statesmen had not yet 
heard of the. League of Nations, but still busied themselves 
chiefly upon the interest and security of their own country. 
This barbarous policy may or may not have suited the world ; 
but suited England so well that she was left without a rival in 
commerce and industry. Our lot was especially prosperous in 
Germany. Danzig, Bremen, and Hamburg swarmed with 
English merchants, who conducted the main part of the trade 
of those ports. Frankfort was a depot of English manufactures, 
and there was a quarter in Berlin which was called Petty 
Manchester. The German kings and princes were more or less 
under the influence of the British Government. Hanover has 
been called by Treitschke the “ British bridge-head,” and even 
Prussia usually concealed her ambitions under a cloak of sub- 
servience. In 1817 Frederick William III declared that the 
free import of foreign manufactures should be the basis of the 
legislation of the Prussian State for all future time. The main 
interest of Prussia, it should be explained, was at that time the 
export of corn, timber, pitch, turpentine, hemp, flax, and other 
raw materials to England. Her grain trade was chiefly governed 
by our Corn Laws, which admitted Prussian corn only when our 
own harvest came short of our requirements. Thus Prussian 
agriculture led a precarious existence, depending as it did upon 
a system of English sluice-gates, which were sometimes lowered 
and sometimes raised. Prussia’s position in the timber trade 
was little better, for we gave a preference to our Canadian 
timber, and as for Prussian shipping it was kept in a humble 
and subordinate place by our Navigation Laws. 

We have an admirable picture of the situation of Prussia 
at that time in the writings of Mr. William Jacob, who was sent 
to Northern Europe by the British Government in 1819 and 
again in 1826 to report upon the corn trade. Mr. Jacob noted 
the desperate poverty of the country, the “deadness of all 
business,” the absence of steam-power, the primitive state of the 
iron industry, and the inferiority, not only of Prussian manu- 
factures, but of Prussian agriculture. Their implements of 
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husbandry, even their ploughs, were chiefly of wood, for they 
could produce or afford but very little iron; they broke up 
the clods with wooden mallets; four-fifths of the inhabitants 
lived on the land, and depended on what they could get for 
their surplus corn; they lived in miserable dwellings, mainly 
upon potatoes and rye; they were listless and slovenly, an 
earthen pot their most valuable article of furniture, and their 
clothing of the poorest. There were a few manufactories sup- 
ported by Government bounty, which, however, could only 
produce a “ coarse blue cloth . . . calculated for negro clothing.” 

The extent of Prussia [says Mr. Jacob] is greater than that of Great Britain, its 
population only one-sixth less, and yet the surplus productions are not more than 
one-twentieth of ours, and probably the domestic consumption of the various com- 
modities produced from the soil and the labour of men does not amount to more 
than one-third of what is consumed in this island. 


Prussia changed her raw materials for English manufactures, 
the balance of trade being overwhelmingly in our favour. The 
manufactures of South Germany, chiefly in Saxony, which being 
far from the sea had a measure of natural protection, were more 
advanced ; but taking Germany all in all, 1t was an agricultural 
country which bought the manufactures of England. The trade 
was conducted by English merchants in English ships, and the 
policy of the German States was the benevolent care of English 
statesmen. 

In 1822 our Consul at Danzig, Mr. Alexander Gibson, our 
Vice-Consul at Kénigsberg, Mr. Tuke, and our Vice-Consul at 
Memel, Mr. Fowler, wrote letters which testify to a little dis 
turbance in the tranquillity of these happy relations. The 
Prussian Government had raised the charges upon British ships, 
and had made reciprocal arrangements with Holland, Denmark, 
and America. Not only were the harbour dues raised on British 
ships, but the coasting trade was to be confined to Prussian 
vessels. Our Consuls feared that if these new laws were enforced, 
British trade, then supreme in those parts, might be driven out, 
and a Prussian shipping established. 

Mr. Huskisson, who was then President of the Board of 
Trade, expostulated with the Prussian Minister ; but the Prussian 
Minister, who had evidently taken the measure of Mr. Huskisson, 
replied that Prussia had only imitated England in her port and 
tonnage duties; “ but it is the intention of my Government to 
imitate you still more closely by imposing discriminating duties 
on our goods imported by your ships.” Mr. Huskisson capitu- 
lated and thereby made a great and calamitous change in British 
policy: he substituted the governing principle of gain for the 
governing principle of national security. He came to an agreement 
with Prussia which practically?abolished our Navigation Laws. 
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On May 12, 1826, he gave the House of Commons an account 
of these negotiations. It was true, he said, that England had 
established her security, her defence, and her commerce upon 
these laws; but her wealth and her security were now firmly 
established. In these circumstances was it wise to enter into 
a conflict with “ poor and unmanufacturing countries” ? Was 
it not better to keep Prussia an agricultural country by wise 
concessions? “It may possibly be a wise policy to divert 
countries from that system [manufactures] rather than to goad 
them on, or even leave them a pretext for going into it.” After 
all, there was nothing to fear: 

If we look at the present question, as connected with our maritime struggle, 

I contend that there can be little or no danger from the arrangements which I have 
now described. The States to which these arrangements extend, from their situation, 
and from many other circumstances, never can become formidable as maritime Powers. 
They never can dispute with us the ascendancy on the ocean, nor have they any 
interest in assisting others to obtain that ascendancy. Their commercial interests 
and regard to their own security must alike incline them to our side. 
Thus Prussia, as well as the Hanseatic towns of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck, three independent States, were given again 
the prospect of that “ limitless horizon ” of sea-power which they 
had once enjoyed. 

Now why did Huskisson surrender the Navigation Laws in 
this manner? One reason, no doubt, was that he was an old 
woman. He had not the natural courage and British grit to face 
such a conflict. ‘‘ Would this country,” he asked the House of 
Commons pitifully, “ have the firmness and fortitude necessary 
to go through with it?” Strange confession, is it not? There 
in 1826 stood a British statesman, making the first of many 
surrenders from which this terrible war has inevitably followed, 
and he doubtfully asks himself the question, which is now being 
answered, “ Would this country have the firmness and fortitude 
necessary to go through with it ?”’ 

Huskisson surrendered the security of our Navigation Laws 
to preserve the wealth drawn from our German trade. The 
exchange of security for wealth seemed at that time an excellent 
bargain. Does it seem so good a bargain now? English ship- 
owners protested, but protested in vain. The Baltic having at 
that time of wooden ships all the materials of shipbuilding— 
timber, pitch, turpentine, hemp, and flax—Prussia went ahead, 
and by 1839, according to Clouston’s Letters from Germany, had 
become the carrier of nearly all her bulky produce to British 
shores. By 1846 Prussian hopes had grown so high that the 
author of Unser Gegenwort und Zukunft (Our Present and Future), 
published in Leipzig in that year, made bold to argue that if 
Germany had ys sufficient harbours of war (Kriegshafen) she 
might become “ the first naval Power in Europe.” Therefore 
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the Schleswig-Holstein question must be “settled in accordance 
with German views.” When that crisis arrives, said this Pan- 
German of the forties, “ all must act with decision.” 

The crisis did arrive; Prussia did act with decision; and 
again British statesmen had not the “firmness and fortitude 
necessary to go through with it.” 

With Altona and Kiel in German hands, Hamburg was forced 
into the Zollverein, and German sea-power seemed assured, 
But then a remarkable thing happened: British engineers made 
iron float, and saved their country from the consequences of 
British statesmanship. 

Ul 

On August 17, 1825, our Consul at Danzig—the same Mr. 
Gibson whom we have already met—opened out to his Govem- 
ment upon the question of Free Trade. He described the low 
rate of wages and of living in Prussia, and proceeded : 

The machinery and capital of England may at present balance the advantages 
of cheaper food and thus a cheaper labour. But will it always remain so? Would 


it not be more beneficial to England as a mercantile country to induce agricultural 
nations to remain so as long as possible, and not force them to become manufacturers ? 


We have already seen how this seductive argument was used 
by Mr. Huskisson to cover his surrender of the Navigation Laws. 


We shall now see how it was used to cover the surrender of the 
Corn Laws. Mr.’Jacob reported;in 1826 that the Landschaft 
of Prussia was urging their King, “in very melancholy strains,” 
to “ take measures of a decided nature respecting the introduction 
of British goods” in order to induce the British Government to 
“make some alteration in the Corn Laws.” 

The Prussian Government followed this advice with such effect 
that by 1840 the British Government was fain to send Sir John 
Bowring to report upon the situation. Bowring, who was a 
friend and disciple of Cobden, painted a very gloomy picture. 
He found that the Prussian Government had stealthily proceeded 
from one step to another until there was now a protective tariff 
round a great part of Germany: as a result, “ the shifting of 
demand from the foreign to the native fabrics is everywhere 
obvious.” Sir John Bowring’s advice was the same as Mr. 
Gibson’s : 

Were foreign markets accessible to the German agriculturist, there is no doubt 
the flow of capital towards German manufactures would be checked—first, by the 
increased demand for agricultural labour; and, secondly, by the loss of the advantages 
which the German artisan now possesses in the comparative cheapness of food. 

In other words, Sir John Bowring proposed to betray British 
agriculture to Germany in order to secure the German market 
for British manufactures. Just as in the Russian story the 
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panic-stricken mother throws her baby to the wolves in order to 
escape herself, so Bowring proposed to throw British agriculture 
to the Prussian wolves in order to save Manchester. 

We are commonly told that the benevolent heart of Sir Robert 
Peel was wrung into abolishing the Corn Laws by the Irish famine. 
It may be so; but it is a remarkable coincidence that in 1846 
the German duties were again raised, and in 1846 the British 
Corn Laws were abolished. Nor is this the only coincidence. 
I find that Sir Robert Peel’s speeches on the Bill are in some 


parts a paraphrase upon Sir John Bowring’s report on the German 


tariff. ‘Thus: 

PEEL 
When your example could be quoted 
in favour of restrictions, it was quoted 
largely. 


Ido not despair of the early arrival of 
the period when your example shall 
tell on the conduct of other countries 
and when they shall quote our example 


BOWRING 
Our own restrictions, our own high duties, 
our own prohibitions, were constantly 
thrown into my path. 


Such modifications are so obviously, so 
essentially, so permanently, in the interest 
of the fifty millions of Britons and Ger- 
mans whom they would bring more closely 


of relaxation as a course for their 
governments in commercial affairs. 


and unite more firmly together that .. . 
I cannot but persuade myself that 
important changes will be welcomed 
on both sides. 


Sir John Bowring, we may note, “cannot but persuade 


himself *?: Sir Robert Peel “‘ does not despair” that if Prussia 
is only given the free run of our market for corn, she will give 
us a free run of her market for cottons. These hopes were 
supported by a commercial Party im Germany which thrived 
upon the importation of British goods. ‘“‘Many Hamburg 
merchants,” says Treitschke, “did not trouble to conceal that 
they had no desire for the strengthening of German industry, 
since they feared that this would mean the sacrifice of the 
customary English export trade.” 

The British Government, said List, employed “an immense 
army of correspondents and leader-writers in Hamburg and Bremen, 
leipzig and Frankfort,” to support the cause of Free Trade in 
Germany. 

I do not know who was the chief of this immense army ; 
but my curiosity is pleasantly intrigued by the remarkable career 
of John Prince Smith. Prince Smith was the son of a governor of 
British Guiana, and was born in London in the year 1809. He 
went to Germany in 1830 as a tutor, and by 1843 had so thoroughly 
mastered German and the economic needs of Germany that 
he published his Ueber Handelsfeindfeligkeit. He is described by 
Palgrave as “the founder and for a long time the leader of the 
German Free Trade Party.” 
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He travelled [says Dawson] a large part of the country as an apostle of the Free 
Trade gospel, imparting everywhere some at least of his own enthusiasm and cop 
viction, organizing societies, encouraging the establishment of literary sheets in the 
service of the new faith, and successfully identifying economic with political ang 
Parliamentary Liberalism. Not only so, but like all enthusiasts, he contended for 
the immediate introduction of unequivocal Free Trade, without half measures or 
compromise of any kind. 


According to Ashley, Prince Smith founded the German 
Keonomic Congress. He represented Stettin in the Prussian 
House of Representativ es from 1861 to 1866; from 1871 to 1873 
he sat for Anhalt in the German Reichstag. He died in 1874. 

We get a closer view of this disinterested,campaign in the 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Morier. Morier was, a member both 
of our diplomatic service in Germany and of the Cobden Club 
in England. He believed that Free Trade was to bring about 
‘international dependence ”’ instead of “ national independence,” 
and eternal peace and disarmament. In short, all the blessings 
which we justly anticipate will follow from the League of Nations, 
Sir Robert Morier with equal justice believed would follow in 
the footsteps of Free Trade. 

Morier became the confidential friend and adviser of the 
Crown Prince and Princess, and even secured the appointment of 
a sound Free-Trader, but eccentric pedagogue, named Hintzpete 
as tutor to the present Emperor William. We are not surprised 
to learn that in these activities Morier brought upon himself 
the vindictive hatred of Bismarck. 

At that time Bismarck required the help of the Germa 
Liberal Party in his work of unifying Germany under Prussia, 
and he also required the neutrality of France and of Englanl 
in his wars with Denmark and Austria, and the neutrality d 
England in his war with France. Now the German Liberl 
Party had been skilfully shepherded by Prince Smith into the 
Free Trade fold. So what did Bismarck do? He became 4 
Free-Trader himself. He carried things so far that the Cobden 
Club actually proposed to make him a member, and would have 
done so had not Morier threatened to resign if Bismarck was 
elected. 


I am totally at a loss to understand [Morier wrote to Mallet] on what principle 
of unnatural selection you propose to elect Bismarck, of all God’s creatures unde 
the sun, a member of the Cobden Club. . . . When our great-grandchildren hav 
to get up the history of the nineteenth century, they will to a certainty find Cobde 
labelled as the representative of the one doctrine—exchange of cotton goods and 
Christian love internationalism—and Bismarck as the representative of the oppositt 
doctrine—exchange of hard knocks and blood and iron internationalism [? nationalism} 


Then came a rude awakening with the Franco-Prussian Wat. 
Morier saw to his horror the whole fabric of British policy 
Germany swept away in a single night, and his whiskers wer 
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singed by a sudden and terrible blast of German hatred for 
England. 

“Christian Love Internationalism,’ ‘“‘ Free Trade German 
Liberalism,” platonic British influence at Court--they all went 
in one terrific landslide, and Morier sat among the ruins and 
bewailed his fate. He found that even his bosom friend, “‘ Dr. 
Faucher, the Prussian Free-Trader,’ was upon the other side 
and was delighted at the prospect of annexing Alsace-Lorraine. 
He looked to the British Government and his Free Trade friends 
in England for a policy, but found that, short of words and phrases, 
they had none : 

I heard how Gladstone went about on the steamer of the Cobden Club, collecting 
opinions from individual members like a monkey asking for ha’pence, asking this one 
if he really believed England would be ready to go to war, that one whether he 
considered England’s honour engaged in Belgium, ete. ete. 

In despair he unbosomed himself to Baron Stockmar, the 
son of that Baron Stockmar who had once governed England 
from behind the chair of Prince Albert the Good. Stockmar 
coldly rebuked him for his hatred of Bismarck, and Morier replied 
in the following strain : 

My cultus of Germany and everything German, and the idealism that I have thrown 

into it, have been the raison d’tire of my existence during the last twenty years. 
I don’t regret it, as to this cultus I owe, after all, the best bits of my life, your father’s 
friendship and the intercourse and sympathy of the very few friends I have succeeded 
in making. But that this idealism has, on the other hand, brought very many bitter 
disappointments with it cannot be denied. . . . It may seem strange to you that 
I should be glad to leave Germany. . . . My joy, however, is mixed with no little 
bitterness. I have worked hard and conscientiously at an idea for the last fifteen, 
I might almost say twenty, years. It was the political and heart union of England 
and Germany. . . . I must make up my mind to go to my grave a useless fool who 
never succeeded in learning the rudimentary principle of his craft, that of lying for 
the good of his country. 
The picture of this Cobdenite Job asking his German friends to 
pity him as he sits among the broken sherds of Internationalism 
might almost be thought comical—as no doubt Stockmar 
found it. Yet no Englishman can look upon it without a sense 
of shame and degradation. 

The end was not distant. Morier left and Bismarck intimated 
to the British Government that he must never return. Germany, 
secured and consolidated by the downfall of France, threw off 
the mask. Bismarck declared himself a Protectionist. 

Let us close our doors [he said]. Let us put up our fence a little higher. Even the 
great mighty England who after strengthening his muscles by Protection had stepped 
forward and said, “‘ Who will take up with me? I am ready for any one.” Even he 
would soon have to return to Protection to secure for himself the English market. 

The tariff of 1879, based upon a compromise between agri- 
culture and manufactures, established that gigantic industrial 
_— which has brought the British Empire to the very edge 
ot ruin. 
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History is made up of the struggle of nations for survival and 
in this little bit of history I have tried to show a little bit of that 
struggle. England in 1815 was supreme in Germany : Germany was 
divided, poor, dependent. How had England become supreme ? 
That is another story which I have already told. Let me put it 
in a sentence. She had become supreme by basing herself upon 
her own industry, her own production, her own shipping. She 
followed a policy based on national security. But we forgot 
security in our greed of gain. We desired to maintain our 
position in the German market, and to maintain that position 
we surrendered the protection of our shipping and the protection 
of our agriculture. In shipping the position was saved by the 
invention of iron ships; but our agricultural system, the foun- 
dation of our security, was reduced to decay. British agriculture, 
which at the beginning of the nineteenth century had led the 
world, at its end was falling back into grass. And the object 
for which it was sacrificed had not been attained. Germany 
had not remained an agricultural country ; on the contrary, she 
had become, while preserving her agriculture, an industrial power. 
In corn and shipping we were ready to exchange security for 
trade, and when we abandoned the protection of these two great 
industries, it was inevitable that we should abandon the protection 
of all. We abandoned even our Naturalization Laws, which 
had protected the breed and blood of the nation itself. We 
abandoned security in order to bribe Germany to remain an 
open market for our cottons and our woollens. We were like 
a man who should give to his enemy one weapon after another 
in order to make him a friend. 

There were two ways in which England might have met the 
growth of Germany: (1) by siding with the weaker Powers— 
Denmark, Austria, France, as they were attacked; and (2) i 
maintaining and increasing her own security. England too 
neither course: she abandoned her defensive armour as Germany 
put it on, until at last the position was almost reversed, and 
England was becoming an annex and dependent of Germany. 
Let us take the case of steel. War is steel and steel is war: 
steel is the sword and shield of a nation. At the beginning of 
our period Germany took almost all her steel from England; 
at the end of our period we took most of our steel from Germany. 

I have said that as to shipping, the invention of iron ships 
saved the situation. But only for a time. Germany turned 
from timber to iron and steel, and set herself to capture, not out 
shipbuilding, but the supply of our shipbuilding material. In 
1913 England produced 10°26 million tons of seal and Germany 


18°98 million tons. In the Report of the Departmental Committee B 
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on Commercial and Industrial Policy after the War, published 
in 1917, we are told how this supremacy in steel production had 
extended to the supply of shipbuilding parts: 

Of the supply of steel forgings delivered to shipbuilders and marine engineers 

in 1912-1913, some 43 per cent. were foreign, the greater part being German; for 
mercantile tonnage the foreign percentage was as high as 60 per cent. Of steel 
castings about one-quarter of the supplies came from abroad, from Germany and 
Austria, and a smaller proportion of miscellaneous steel forgings for marine engineering 
and of plates and sections was also supplied from abroad. 
Our shipbuilders were thus becoming the mere assemblers 
of parts made in Germany. And it is certain that if Germany 
controlled, not only the making of steel, but the making of plates 
and of forgings, Germany could, when she chose to lay down the 
slipways, take over also our shipbuilding industry. 

A nation which surrenders a primary industry can have no 
secure hold upon a secondary industry. All industries in an 
economic system hang together like the stones in an arch: one 
supports the other, and a nation which begins by surrendering 
one may find that she has surrendered all. 

Here arises a question which must have haunted the minds 
of many Englishmen since this war began: Had the Germans 
in their industrial policy any conscious and deliberate design 
to destroy the British Empire? The Committee from whose 
Report I lon already quoted suggests an answer : 

The Departmental Committee are satisfied that the prices were in many cases 

“dumped ”’ prices, and express the opinion that in the case of rough machined 
forgings and finished crank shafts the dumping was governed by political considerations, 
the object being to cripple the British forge-masters, with a view to reducing the 
potential output of guns and other war material. 
Had it not been for the policy of the Admiralty, which insisted 
on British forgings of British steel in British battleships, had 
it not been for this last relic of our protective system, we might 
not have been able to fit a ship with a propeller shaft at the 
beginning of this war. Here, then, is evidence of a design so 
deep against the security of this country, and so nearly successful, 
that Englishmen cannot but shudder as they look down into the 
pit which was digged for their feet. 

The industries of a nation are the foundation of its security. 
German statesmen had a firm grip upon this principle, and 
sought both to undermine our security and establish their own. 
As German industrial power was concentrated in a few hands, 
in close touch with the German Government, it was easy to 
translate this political principle into industrial practice. Upon 
our side we had forgotten the principle, and we looked upon 
industry merely as a means of profit. If it were more profitable 
to buy German steel than smelt our own, we were content to 
have it so. Our whole system of political economy was based 
upon this false principle of gain. On this false principle our 
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business community went as far astray as our statesmen. They 
were both ready to betray the safety of the nation for the 
cheapness of a ‘commodity. Our bankers and our shipowners 
were the worst sinners. They forgot that the security of banking 
and shipping rests upon the security of the nation to which they 
belong, and that national security rests upon industrial security, 
They * were willing to betray the industries of their own nation 
for the trade of others. 

This principle is the basic principle of any sound system of 
national economy—that our national security rests upon the 
security of our industries. Our relations with Germany have 
been calamitous because we forgot that principle. At every 
step which Germany took to increase and consolidate her national 
and industrial power, we made some corresponding surrender. 
We opposed conciliation to aggression, and where Germany 
added to her power we thought only of adding to our wealth. 
We judged our national progress in terms of riches ; if we would 
survive we must change that notation and estimate our position 
in terms of security. 

Let politicians say what they like of Leagues of Nations, 
history teaches us this lesson, that a nation cannot count itself 
safe unless it controls the necessities of life in peace and war. 
Such was the aim of our policy in the eighteenth century, and 
so well did it succeed that not once but twice we fought almost 
the whole world, either in arms or in armed neutrality, and came 
out victorious, with a world-Empire which supplied all our needs. 
If we compare our position in 1914 with our position in 1815, 
in control over the essentials of war and peace, the Free Trade 
policy comes very badly out of the comparison. But even 
if we take the sordid notation of gain, we find comparisons 
little more flattering to our wisdom. At the beginning of our 
period, Germany was so poor that sand in ballast was scornfully 
called by the French le produit d’Allemagne. At the end she 
was so rich that she could sustain a war for four years against 
almost the whole world in arms. England had greater funded 
wealth; but owing to her lack of food, and the decay of her 
arms, steel, and metal industries, had greater expenditure. “He 
that lacks not wares,” said Thomas Mun, “ will not lack treasure.” 
Production is the basis of national wealth, as it is the basis of 
national strength. The nation which neglects its industries 
may make for a time great profits by trade; but in time of war 
these profits will run off as water runs off the roof of a house. 

Victory, secured by Allies, will not profit us if we do not 
learn this great lesson, that the industries of a nation are the 
foundation of its security. 

Tan D. CoLvin 


lad 


THE “«“ WHACK” AND THE “SMACK ” * 


THERE was always a strange and distinctive fascination to me in 
standing on the bridge of one ship and watching other ships—and 
especially lines of ships—push up and sharpen to shape above the 
edge of the sea. This feeling, strong enough in ordinary times 
(when it was but a peaceful merchantman one watched from and 
but peaceful merchantmen that one saw), is intensified manyfold 
when it is a warship’s bridge one paces, and only the silhouettes of 
ships of war that notch the far horizon. Battleships, battle 
cruiser, light cruiser, destroyer, sloop, trawler, and all the other 
kinds and classes of patrol craft—each has its own distinctive 
smudge of smoke, its own peculiar way of revealing its identity 
by a blurred foretop, funnel, or superstructure long before its hull 
has lifted its amorphous mass above the sky-line. 

And now to the sky-line riddles one was given to read, and to 
be thrilled by as the puzzle revealed itself, had been added the 
great troop convoy from America, my first sight of one of which 
was just unfolding. H.M.S. Buzz, in which I chanced to be out 
in at the time, was not one of the escorting destroyers, and it was 
only by accident that the course she was steering to join up with a 
couple of other ships of her flotilla on some kind of “ hunting ”’ 
stunt took her across that of the convoy, and passed it in inspiting 
panoramic review before our eyes. From dusky blurs of smoke 
trailing low along the horizon, ship after ship—from ex-floating 
palaces with famous names to angular craft of strange design 
which were evidently the latest word in standardized construction 
—they rose out of the sea (as our quartering course brought us 
nearer) until a wide angle of our seaward view was blocked by an 
almost solid wall of steadily steaming steel. 

There was a lot to stir the imagination in that sight—aye, 
fairly to grip you by the throat as a dawning sense of what it 
portended sank home. In the abstract it was the living, breathing 
symbol of the relentless progress of America’s mighty effort, a 
tangible sign of the fact that her aid to the Allies would not arrive 
too late. What it stood for concretely is best expressed in the 
words of the young R.N.R. sub-lieutenant who was officer of the 
watch at the time. “It looks to me,” he said, with a pleased 
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smile, as he lowered his glass after a long scrutiny of the advanci 
lines of ships, “‘as though there’d be jolly near forty thousand new 
Yanks to be catered for in —— by to-morrow evening.” 

“ Yes,” I said somewhat dubiously, my mind suddenly assailed 
by a misgiving awakened by the thousands of yards of torpedo 
target presented by the sides of those placidly ploughing ships, 

“that i is, assuming that they get there safely. But they’re only 
just entering the danger zone now, and there’s a lot of water got 
to stream under their keels before they berth at ——. I don’t 
know anything about convoys, or the ways of protecting them; 
but all the same, it looks to me as though that bunch of troopers 
would offer a mark like the map of Ireland to a U-boat, and a lot 
more vulnerable one.”’ 

Young P. laughed as he bent, squint-eyed, to take a bearing 
on a destroyer zigzagging jauntily with high-flung wake in the 
van of the approaching fleet. ‘‘ That’s what every one—even an 
old sailor—says the first time he sights one of the big transatlantic 
convoys,” he said; “and if there are any skippers new to the job 
in that lot there, that’s just what they’re saying. It’s all through 
failure to appreciate (indeed, no one who has not seen the ins and 
outs of it would be in a position to appreciate) the effectiveness 
of the whole anti-submarine scheme, and, especially, what almost 
complete protection thoroughly up-to-the-minute screening—with 
adequate destroyers and other light craft—really affords. As a 
matter of fact, every soldier in that convoy is probably a good 
deal safer now (and right on in through this so-called danger zone 
to harbour), than he was marching down Broadway to the pier— 
at least if Broadway is like it was when I used to put in to New 
York as a kid in the Baltic. tg 

“ But will you tell me,” I protested, “ how a U-boat, firing two 
or three torpedoes from, say, just about where we are now, could 
possibly miss a mark like that ?” 

“Well, it would take a bit of missing from hereabouts, | 
admit,’ was the reply; “only, if there is any Fritz still in the 
game with the nerve to try it, he would also be missing himself.” 

“What would happen to him ?” I asked. 

“One or all of two or three things might happen,” P— 
answered, after ordering a point or two alteration in course to give 
safe berth to the nearing destroyer. ‘‘ He might get his hide holed 
by gunfire, he might get split open by a depth- charge, he might 
get rammed, and he might get several other things. With all the 
luck in his favour, he might even get a transport. But there’s one 
thing I can assure you he wouldn’t get—and that’s back to base. 
There may be two or three bearings from which one of these big 
convoys appears to present a mark as wide and unbroken as the 

‘map of Ireland’ ; but there’s nothing in heaven or earth to save 
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the Fritz who hasn’t learned by the sad example of no small 
number of his mates that it is quick suicide for him to slip a 
mouldie down one of them.” 

“ You mean that he doesn’t try it ? that he’s afraid to take the 
chance ?’”’ I asked somewhat incredulously, for I had somehow 
come to regard Fritz, though a pirate, as a dashing and daring one 
when the stake was high enough. 

“ Except under very favourable circumstances, yes,’ was the 
reply ; “‘ and now that, with the coming of the American destroyers 
and patrol boats, we are able to do the thing the way we want to, 
what Fritz might reckon as ‘ very favourable circumstances’ are 
becoming increasingly fewer and farther between. Now a few 
months ago, when we were just getting the convoy system under 
way, and when there was a shortage of every kind of screening 
craft, things were different. Fritz’s moral was better then than 
it is now, and we didn’t have the means of shaking it that we have 

iled up since. At our first convoys, straggling and little schooled 
im looking after themselves, he used to take a chance as often as 
not, if he happened to sight them; but even then he rarely got 
back to tell what happened to him. There was the one that tried 
to celebrate the advent of ‘ Peace-on-Earth-Good-Will-to-Men ° 
last Christmas Day by sinking the Amperi, which was one of a 
convoy the Whack (in which I was Number 2 at the time) was 
helping to escort. Well, I couldn’t say much for his ‘ Good- 
Will-toward-Men,’ but he certainly found a short cut to ‘ Peace-on- 
Earth,’ or at least the bottom of the sea. Now that chap took a 
teal sporting chance, and got his reward for it—both ways. I 
mean to say, that he sunk the ship he went after all right (which 
was his reward one way) ; and that we then sunk him (which was 
his reward the other way). There was a funny coincidence in 
connexion with that little episode which might amuse you. We 
were——” 

He paused for a moment while he spelled out for himself the 
“visual ’’ which one of the escorting destroyers was flashing to the 
convoy leader, but presently, with a smile of pleased reminiscence, 
took up the dropped thread of his yarn. This is the story that 
young Sub-Lieutenant P——, R.N.R., told me the while we leaned 
on the lee rail of the bridge and watched the passing of those 
miles-long lines of packed troopers as, silently sure of purpose, 
superbly contemptuous of danger, they steamed steadily on to 
deliver their cargoes of human freight one step farther towards the 
fulfilment of its destiny. 

“Tt was Christmas Day, as I told you,” he said, bracing com- 
fortable against the roll, ‘‘ and a cold, blustering, windy day it was. 
Several days previously we had picked up a small slow convoy 
off a West-African port, and were escorting it to a port on the 
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West Coast of England. The escort consisted only of the Whack 
and the Smack, the skipper of the latter, as the senior officer, 
being in command. None of the ships—they were mostly slow 
freighters—had had much convoy experience to speak of at the 
time, and we were having our hands full all the way keeping them 
in any kind of formation. They seemed to be getting worse rather 
than better in this respect as we got into the waters where U-boat 
attacks might be expected, but this may have been largely due to 
the weather, which was—well, about the usual midwinter brand 
in those latitudes. In fact, we were just becoming hopeful that 
the rising wind and sea (both were about ‘ Force 6’) might make it 
impossible for submarines to operate during the day or so that still 
must elapse before reaching port, when trouble began. 

“ All the morning the Plato, which had been a bad straggler 
throughout, had been falling astern, and finally the Smack ordered 
Whack back to prod her on and do what could be done in the way of 
screening her. She still continued to lose distance, however, so 
that, at noon, we were nearly out of sight of the main convoy, of 
which little more than smoke and topmasts could be seen on the 
northern horizon. At that hour the Smack, doubtless because he 
had received some report of the presence of U-boats in his vicinity, 
ordered us to rejoin the convoy. We left an armed trawler to do 
what it could for the loitering Plato, and started off at the best 
rate the weather would allow to make up the distance lost. It 
was at this juncture that the amusing little coincidence I mentioned 
a while ago occurred. 

“A destroyer, of course, does not carry a padre, any more 
than it does a number of the other comforts and luxuries provided 
on cruisers and battleships, and for that reason we hadn’t been 
able to do very much in the way of a Christmas service. Several of 
the ship’s company were somewhat religiously inclined, however, 
and these, in lieu of anything better, had asked for and received 
permission to hold a bit of a song service, in case there was oppor- 
tunity for it, during the day. As the morning had been a rather 
full one, no suitable interval offered until their rather poor apology 
for a Christmas dinner was out of the way, and we were headed 
back to join the convoy. Then they went to it with a will, and for 
the next hour or more fragments of Yuletide songs came drifting 
back to my cabin to mingle with a number of other things con- 
spiring to disturb the ‘ forty winks’ I was trying to snatch while 
the going was good. After a while, it appears, having run through 
their repertoire of Christmas songs, they started in on Easter 
ones, ‘ Bein’ that they was mo’ or less on the same subject,’ as one 
of them explained to me later. They had just boomed the last 
line of a chorus which concluded with ‘ We shall seek our risen 
Lord,’ when a signal was received stating that a periscope had been 
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sighted by some ship of the convoy, and, sure enough, off they 
had to go to seek—well, I wouldn’t take the Hun quite so near his 
own valuation of himself to put it as the song does, but all the 
same that quick new kick of the screws told me as plain as any 
words (even before I read the signal) that the old Whack was jump- 
ing away to seek something that had risen. 

“ The convoy was dead ahead of us at a distance of about seven 
miles when I reached the bridge, and (the visibility was unusually 
good for that time of year) I could see all of the ships distinctly, 
as they steamed in two columns of three abreast. I was even able 
to recognize the Amperi in the centre of the leading line. We were 
just comforting each other with the assurance that it was getting 
too rough for a U-boat to run a torpedo with any chance of finding 
its mark, when a huge spout of water jumped skyward right in the 
middle of the convoy. When it subsided, the Ampert with a 
heavy list to port could be seen heading westward, evidently with 
her engines and steering gear disabled, while the rest of the convoy, 
smoke rolling from their funnels, were ‘ starring’ on northerly 
courses. 

“The alarm was rung, and as the men rushed to ‘ action 
stations ° a signal was made to the Smack asking what was wrong. 
She replied: ‘‘ Ampert torpedoed; join me with all dispatch.” 
This, of course, we had already started to do, though the wind and 
sea were knocking a good many knots off our best speed. It was 
evident enough that the Amperi had received a death-blow, so 
that we were not surprised to find them abandoning ship as we 
began to close her. Rotten as the weather was for it, this was 
being conducted most coolly and skilfully, and three boats had 
already left her before we came driving down to her assistance. 
Smack had signalled us to pick up survivors, and we had stood in, 
at reduced speed, to 250 yards of the now heavily heeling ship, 
with the intention of proceeding on down to the leeward of her 
to the aid of two of her boats, when we sighted three or four feet 
of periscope sticking out of the water, one point on the starboard 
bow and at a distance of about a couple of hundred yards. To see 
anything at all in rough water like that, you understand, a peri- 
scope has to be poked well above the ‘slap’ of the waves, and 
that about equalizes the greater difficulty there is in picking up 
the ‘ feather’ when it’s choppy. 

“T was at my ‘action station’ with the 12-pounder batteries 
at this juncture, but as it looked like a better chance for the depth- 
charges than the guns, no order to open fire was given just yet. 
The Captain ordered the helm to be steadied, and rang up ‘ Full 
speed ahead’ to the engine-room. We passed the periscope ten 
yards on the port side, and when the stern was just coming abreast 
it, two charges were released together. As they were both set 
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for the same depth it is probable that the one staggeringly powerful 


explosion we felt was caused by their detonating simultaneously, § 


The shock was as ‘ solid’ as though we had struck a rock, and] 
could feel a distinct lift to the ship before the impact of it. There 
was something so ‘ substantially satisfying’ about that muffled 
jar that it seemed only in the natural course of things that it 
effected what it was intended to. The bow of the U-boat broke 
surface almost immediately, the fact that it showed before the 
conning-tower proving at once that she was hard hit and heavily 
down by the stern. Indeed, the deck of her from the conning. 
tower aft was fated never again to feel the rush of sea air. 

‘* She was now less than a hundred yards right astern of us, and 
heading, in a wobbly sort of way, like a half-stunned porpoise 
floundering away from the ‘ boil ’ of a depth- charge, on just about 
the course the Whack had been on when she kicked loose her 
‘cans.’ The Skipper put the helm hard-a-starboard, with the 
idea of turning to ram, at the same time ordering me to open fire 
with the port 12-pounder. That was what I had been waiting 
for. The gun-crew was down to three (through the others having 
been detailed for boat work in connexion with picking up the 
survivors from the Amperi), but that didn’t bother a good deal in 
a short and sweet practice like this one. The ship was bobbing 
like a cork from the seas, in addition to her heavy heel from the 
short turn and the vibration from the ‘ grind’ of the helm. But 
neither did any of these little things matter materially, for we'd 
always made a point of carrying out our target practice under the 
worst conditions. 

‘* The first round, fired at three hundred yards, was an ‘ over’ by 
a narrow margin, but the second, at two hundred yards, was a clean 
hit on the conning-tower, carrying away the periscope and the stays 
supporting it. The explosion of this shell appeared to split the 
whole superstructure of the conning-tower, from the bridge to the 
deck. I did not see any one on the bridge at this moment, and if 
there had been he must certainly have been killed. The fact that 
the submarine seemed to have been blown to the surface by the 
force of our exploding depth-charges rather than to have come 
up voluntarily, may account for the fact that no head was poked 
above the bridge-rail as she emerged. If she had come up de 
liberately, it would have been the duty of the skipper and 4 
signalman to pop out on to the bridge at once to be ready for 
eventualities. Evidently they had no chance to do so on this 
occasion, and as a consequence spun out their thread o’ life by any- 
where from twenty to thirty seconds—whatever that was worth 
to them. . 

“‘ My third shot plumped into her abaft the conning-tower, and 
the explosion which followed it had a good deal more behind it 
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than the charge of a 12-pounder shell. Before I had a chance to 
gee what had blown up, however, we had rammed her, and what- 
ever damage that shot had caused dissolved in the chaos of what 
proved the real coup de grdce. That ramming was undoubtedly 
one of the prettiest little jobs of its kind—one of the most neatly 
finessed—ever brought off. 

“Since running over the submarine and dropping the depth- 
charges, the Captain had turned the Whack through thirty-two 
points—a complete circle. This brought her back to a course 
just at right angles to the beam of the now helpless enemy, toward 
which she was driven to the limit of the last kick of the engines. 
Just before the moment of impact the screws were stopped dead, 
so as to sink the bow and reduce the chance of riding over the 
U-boat and rolling it under her forefoot (as has occasionally 
happened), instead of cutting it straight in two. The jar, when it 
came, was terrific, throwing from his feet every man not holding to 
something ; yet there was that in the clean, sweet crunch of it 
that told me that it had accomplished all the heart could desire, 
even before the next second furnished graphic ocular evidence 
of it. 

“ The sharp, fine bows of the Whack drove home well abaft the 
conning-tower, and (though the staggering jar told of the resistance 
met), for all the eye could see, cut through like a knife in soft 
butter. Indeed, the amazing cleanness of the cut has always 
seemed to me the most remarkable feature of the whole show. 
The bow end of the U-boat, with the conning-tower, was the 
section which was cut off on my side (the port), and the even 
cross-section of it that gaped up at me was very little different 
from that I once saw when one of our own submarines was being 
sawed through in the middle in connexion with some repairs. 
Even the plating did not appear to be bent or buckled. The 
impression that ring of shining clean-cloven steel left on my mind 
was of a cut as true and even as could have been done in dock 
with an acetylene flame. This was largely imagination, of course ; 
and yet how photographic my mind-picture is you may judge 
from the fact that I have distinct recollection of seeing the thin 
circle of red lead where it showed all the way round beneath the 
grey of the outer paint. 

“The heavily tilted main deck of the interior of this section of 
the U-boat did not appear to be flooded at this juncture, though 
any water that had been shipped, of course, would have been in 
the now submerged bows. I have a jumbled recollection of wheels 
and levers and switchboards, fittings of brass and steel, and what I 
took to be three torpedoes—one on the port side, and two (one 
above the other) on the starboard. The most arresting thing of 
all, however, was the figure of a solitary man, the only one, strange 
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to say, that anybody reports having seen. He was scrambling 
upward toward the opening, and I have never been quite sure 
whether he was ‘ Kamerad-ing ’ with his uplifted hands, or whether 
they were raised preparatory to the dive it is quite probable he 
intended to make into the sea. 

‘‘ Whichever the attitude was, it had no chance to serve its pur. 
pose. The stern section of the U-boat—the one’most heavily damaged 
by the depth-charges—was seen to sink abreast the starboard 12- 
pounder battery by the crew of that gun, but the forward part— 
the one with the conning-tower, which I had seen into the interior 
of—buoyed up by the water-tight compartments in the bows, 
continued to float. Observing this, the Captain ordered the helm 
put a-starboard, and as we turned the 4-inch gun and my 12 
pounder opened up together. My very first round, fired over the 
port quarter, hit and exploded fairly inside the gaping end of the 
section, right where I had last seen the man with upraised hands, 
That, and the two or three smashing hits by the 4-inch gun, 
finished the job. A whirlpool in the sea marked the rush of water 
into the severed end, and this section—for all the world as though 
it had been a complete submarine—-tossed its bows, with their 
elephant-ear-like rudders, skyward, and planed off on an easy 
angle toward the bottom. Its disappearance was complete, 
There were no survivors, and practically no floating wreckage. 
Only a spreading film of oil and a tangle of torn wakes slowly 
dissolving in the wash of the driving seas marked the scene of the 
action. It had lasted something over ten minutes. 

“The Whack sufiered considerable damage from the impact 
with the submarine, though not enough to give us serious worry, 
even in so heavy a sea. The stem was bent over to port, like a 
broken nose, and the buckling of plates caused her to make quite 
a bit of water. We had no trouble coping with this, however, and 
made port, with the survivors of the Amperi aboard, without 
difficulty. There we soon had the—well, not unmixedly unplea- 
sant—news that the Whack’s wounds were of a nature somewhat 
comparable to what the ‘Tommy’ in France calls a ‘ Blighty.’ 
Without having any real permanent harm done her, she was still 
enough banged up to need a special refit, the period of which, of 
course, the most of us would be able to spend at home on leave. 
Yes, indeed,’ he concluded, grinning pleasedly, ‘‘ that was a 
ripping piece of ramming in more ways than one.” 

P-—— went over and bent above the shivering “ Gyro,” for a 
moment, took a long look through his glasses at the last of the now 
receding convoy, and then came back and rejoined me by the rail. 

‘ There was one little thing I neglected to tell you about,” he 
said presently, ‘and that was the part the Smack played in that 
show. Although the Whack got all the kudos for the sinking, there 
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js a decided possibility that a bit of a stunt the Smack brought off 
before ever we came up may have been largely if not entirely 
responsible for us getting the chance we did. Smack, you see, was 
near at hand when the Amperi was torpedoed, and the instant her 
Captain saw the spout of water shoot up in the air, he altered course 
and drove at full speed for the point he reckoned the submarine 
would be most likely to be encountered. He reports that he had 
the good fortune to hit it, while it was still submerged, and that 
the shock was severe enough to throw men off their balance. 
Shortly after that a periscope appeared, and it was this that gave 
the Whack her chance to drop her depth-charges. 

“Now, not unnaturally, the Captain of the Smack had good 
reason to believe that his striking the U-boat, even if he only 
grazed her, had something to do with her reappearance on the 
surface at a moment when she must have known a strenuous 
‘hunt’ for her was in progress. Unluckily for his claim, how- 
ever, the bows of the Smack, when she came to be docked, did not 
show sufficient evidences of having been in heavy collision to 
warrant the conclusion that the U-boat had been enough damaged 
to have gone to the surface from that cause alone. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, there wasn’t anything else to do but give 
the credit for bringing her up to Whack’s depth-charges, while of 
course the fact that it was also the Whack that rammed her was 
obvious enough. The consequence was, as | said, that we got all 
the kudos.” 

He gazed for a few moments at the back-curling bow-wave 
before resuming. “ Yes, we got all the kudos,” he said slowly ; 
“but, all the same, I’ve never been able to figure why Fritz didn’t 
douse his periscope and try to dive deeper when he saw the Whack 
rounding toward him, if it wasn’t because there was something pretty 
radically wrong with him already. I can’t help thinking that the 
old Smack had a lot to do with starting that I'ritz on his downward 
path, even if it was the Whack that gave him the final shove.” 


It was very characteristic, that last little explanation of 
P-——’s, If there is one thing more than another that has im- 
pressed me in hearing these young British destroyer officers tell 
the “little games they have played with Fritz,” it is the fine 
sporting spirit in which they invariably insist in sharing the credit 
of an achievement with every other officer and man and ship 
that has in any way figured in the action. It is the fault of the 
Hun that we can no longer treat the enemy as we would an 
opponent in sport ; but that only makes it all the more inspiring 
to see the fellow-players still keeping alive the old spirit among 
themselves. 

Lewis R. FREEMAN 


CAN DOWNING STREET SAVE GERMANY? 


May the Ministers of the Allied Powers not lose by their pen 
what the Army has gained by the sword —B.LUcHER, 1815. 


In the course of a comprehensive review of the situation at the 
fateful moment of the surrender of Bulgaria, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer informed the City of London (September 30): 


“T do not say that this is the end, but I do say it is the beginning § 


of the end.” Then followed this arresting remark: “ If there 
is any danger it is not on the battle fronts. The Germans, up 
till quite recently at least, had apparently the idea that they 
could go on fighting, and, if they won, impose their terms upon 
the world, and that if they did not win they could turn to us 
and say: ‘Let us have peace,’ meaning to prepare it all over 
again. That must not happen.” 

Mr. Bonar Law clearly spoke with a purpose and with some- 
thing in mind of which he deemed it his duty to warn his 
countrymen in saying, “If there is a danger it is not on the 
battle fronts.” The danger has in truth never lain on any 
battle front, but always on the home front, especially the 
London front, as the speaker must be fully aware, located 
as it is on that portion of the London front which Ministers 
frequent. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is obviously 
apprehensive lest at the eleventh hour, when we have 
laboriously reached the beginning of the end, something may 
happen to rob Great Britain and her Allies—especially Great 
Britain—of the legitimate fruits of their sacrifices and sufferings 
by preventing us from pushing our advantage home. We share 
this anxiety to the full. Indeed, were Mr. Bonar Law in touch 
with the Man in the Street instead of seeing things ree 
the eyes of the Ministry of Information, he could not fail to 
impressed and even startled by the widespread and acute fear 
among all classes of the community, women no less than men, 
lest the pass should be sold behind the country’s back. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has, however, one incal- 
culable advantage over the rest of us, however heavily handi- 
capped by his predisposition towards inferior advice. He is 
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in a position to stop the thing he dreads. Any single Member 
of the War Cabinet who before the twelfth hour has sounded 
could develop a moderately stout heart, would save the situation 
by merely saying “No’ to any contemplated capitulation by his 
colleagues. The general discouragement and exasperation which 
form so strange a contrast to the glorious events abroad, simply 
arise from the fear that none of the Big Six are capable of strong, 
resolute, and independent action, partly from temperament and 
partly from tradition. It is true that in Peace some Ministers 
occasionally tore a passion to tatters on the platform, but even 
our most vehement Party controversies usually ended in com- 
promise, and compromise has remained the besetting sin of 
British statesmanship throughout the war, with the inevitable 
result that we are now haunted by the nightmare of a compromise 
Peace. 

His Majesty’s Ministers have been so preoccupied in struggling 


| with their daily agenda of events, and have become so over- 


whelmed by the multiplicity of questions they have never 
mastered, and are so absorbed in departmental details, or the 
wild-cat schemes that appeal to Amateurs of Strategy, that 
they have never had time to grasp the war as a whole. They 
have probably less acquaintance with its outstanding features 
than the ordinary newspaper reader. It is not that they are 
lacking in brains. British Cabinets frequently contain the 
cleverest men in public life, judged by parliamentary standards, 
which rate speaking above every other form of capacity. When 
properly briefed they can deal more effectively with any topic 
than any of their critics, but the trouble is that they have never 
studied the particular business in which they are now engaged, 
and upon which the world at large has concentrated its thoughts 
and energies since August 1914. Responsible statesmen, as we 
know from their actions as well as from their utterances, have 
spread themselves over a host of subjects remote from the War, 
such as home rule, redistribution, woman suffrage, and similar 
matters that loom so much larger in their eyes than in those of 
the nation. Many of them live in a pre-war atmosphere, and have 
but a speaking acquaintance with the earth-shaking events which 
are transforming the world. They continually jar the community, 
which is surprised, bewildered, and shocked at what may be called 
“the Downing Street attitude” towards Germany. This invincible 
ignorance of our Bourbons is the more charitable and possibly the 
correct explanation of the extraordinary gulf between the Front 
Benches and public opinion on War Aims. Outsiders with inferior 
opportunities have at least had time to learn something about the 
Germans, but Ministers, who command first-hand information, 
tarely read the newspapers, and are worse informed on the ele- 
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mentary facts, which do not figure in the confidential documents 
amidst which they move and live and have their being, than the 
rest of the community. Paradoxical as it sounds to Politicians, 
it is incontestable that the Man in the Street to-day has an 
incomparably keener grasp of the German danger and infinitely 
sounder views upon it than the Man in the Cabinet, who per. 
petually strikes false notes from living in the pre-war atmosphere 
when the Anglo-German legend, of which Lord Haldane was the 
prophet, dominated our public life, equally infecting Parliament 
and the Press. It found expression in the series of speeches in 
which the then Lord Chancellor, in between his pilgrimages to 
Potsdam, preached the gospel of a friendly Germany, which 
Sir Edward Grey practised in those deplorable negotiations 
revealed to the world by Prince Lichnowsky, whose revelations 
teach us that while Germany was working overtime to over- 
throw European civilization, the British Government was 
steadily engaged in surrendering one British interest after 
another without having anything to show on the other side 
of the account. It did not suit the predominant political 
school to recognize that a deadly foe was preparing to strike 
us down. It was easier to denounce “bloated armaments,” 
more popular to advocate Social Reform as the alternative 
to Dreadnought battleships, more convenient in the heyday of 
Brunner-Mond politics to treat that enemy as a friend. It was 
not only Lord Haldane who held the poisonous and _ perilous 
doctrine which found expression in this fatuous exclamation on 
the eve of Armageddon : 

I am not in the least afraid of the invasion of German armies, but I am very much 
afraid of the invasion of people who have been trained in German Universities and 
schools, and whose science has enabled them to compete with us, who are at a disad- 
vantage because of their superior knowledge in science. (Lord Haldane in an address at 
opening of new buildings of the Hartley University College at Highfield, June 20, 1914.) 


Mr. Lloyd George was up to his neck in similar folly, and had 
become the ringleader of the Big Party of the Little Navy in the 
British Cabinet, as we know from his immortal gaffe on January 1, 
1914, when he solemnly announced that we had reached the 
most favourable moment during the last twenty years for over- 
hauling our armaments. In his own words: “Our relations with 
Germany are infinitely more friendly now than they have beer 
for years ’—a titbit the Chancellor of the Exchequer had picked 
up from the Lord Chancellor, who was regarded by the Asquith 
Government as knowing everything that was worth knowing 
concerning Germany, on the strength of a brief sojourn at the 
University of Géttingen, a sketchy acquaintance with German 
philosophy, an occasional tramp in the Fatherland with some 
Professor deputed to make a fool of him, and blind worship of 
Wilhelm IT as a Prince of Peace. 
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This, be it remembered, synchronized with a dangerous 
movement in the Radical Party, organized by Sir John Brunner 
and patronized by many Cabinet Ministers, to make a further 
raid on the British Fleet. Actually on July 23, 1914, we find 
Mr. Lloyd George thus lecturing his present colleague, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, on the Third Reading of the Finance Bill, ina speech 
worth recalling at a moment when my friend Mr. Garvin and 
other enthusiasts demand that we all “go nap” on an infallible 
Prime Minister : 


The right hon. gentleman the Member for West Birmingham [Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain] said: “In future what are you going to tax when you will want more money ? ” 
He also not merely assumed, but stated that you could not depend upon any economy 
inarmaments. I think that is not so. I think he will find that next year there will 
be substantial economy without interfering in the slightest degree with the efficiency 
of the Navy. The expenditure of the last few years has been very largely for the 
purpose of meeting what is recognized to be a temporary emergency. Hon. friends 
on this side thought we were spending too much, but, at any rate, it was an emergency 
which was put forward as a temporary emergency and, to a certain extent, an emer- 
gency which disappears because of the expenditure which we incurred. At least 
that is the position of the Government, and that was the only justification of the 
Government for the expenditure. I think it is a very serious thing for the right hon. 
gentleman the Member for West Birmingham, who is a man of considerable influence 
in the councils of a great Party which shares the responsibilities for the Government 
of this Empire, to assume that this expenditure on armaments is going on, and that 
there is not likely to be a stop to it. I think there are symptoms, not merely here 
but in other lands, not merely that the industrial classes, but that the financial interests 
of the world are getting alarmed. I have always held that you cannot arrest arma- 
ments by mere political moves against them and by mere political criticism. I have 
always thought you could not arrest them by motives of humanity, and I regret that 
that is so. I am firmly of opinion that they will only be arrested when the great 
financial interests of the world begin to realize what a menace they are to capital, to 
property, to industry, to the prosperity of the world, and I think they are beginning 
to realize it. 

The right hon. gentleman the Member for West Birmingham said that the final 
word in this matter does not depend on us. I agree with him. It is very difficult 
for one nation to arrest this very terrible development. You cannot do it. You 
cannot when other nations are spending huge sums of money which are not merely 
weapons of defence, but are equally weapons of attack. I realize that, but the 
encouraging symptom which I observe is that the movement against it is a cosmopolitan 
one and an international one. Whether it will bear fruit this year or next year, that 
Iam not sure of, but I am certain that it will come. I can see signs, distinct signs, 
of reaction throughout the world. Take a neighbour of ours [i.e. Germany]. Our 
relations are very much better than they were a few years ago. There is none of that snarling 
which we used to see, more especially in the Press of those two great, I will not say rival 
nations, but two great Empires. The feeling is better altogether between them. They 
begin to realize they can co-operate for common ends, and that the points of co-operation 
are greater and more numerous and more important than the points of possible controversy. 
All that is to the good. (Speech of Mr. Lloyd George’s when Chancellor of the Exchequer 
inthe Asquith Government, on the eve of the Great War. Third Reading of the Finance 
Bill, House of Commons, July 23, 1914. Official Report, vol. Ixv, No. 105.) 


Buried speeches are not worth disinterring except in so far 
as they help us to appreciate subsequent events and present 
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policy. Mr. Lloyd George’s blunt refusal to regard Germany as 
even “a rival” to Great Britain, so late as July 23, 1914—the 
very day Armageddon was unchained by the Austro-German 
Ultimatum to Serbia—is among the res geste of our generation, 
It helps us to understand some things that were unintelligible. 
It was spoken nearly three weeks after the historic War Council 
at Potsdam on July 5, 1914, when the conspirators decided to 
exploit the assassination of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand— 
in which some of them may not inconceivably have had a hand— 
as a pretext for war at any price. This was in full accord with 
a carefully calculated policy, upon which the finishing touches 
had been put in 1913 when Italy was sounded by the Central 
Empires as to whether she would co-operate in an immediate 
attack on Serbia. Her attitude was so unsympathetic that the 
adventure was postponed, her partners in the Triplice drawing 
the prudent conclusion that it would be wiser to keep Rome 
in the dark on the next occasion. This accounts for the amazing 
fact that the cowp of 1914 was concerted behind Italy’s back. 

It might have been supposed that every British Cabinet 
Minister would have some knowledge of such events. But our 
Statesmen almost invariably degenerate into Departmentalists, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was absorbed in domestic 
politics. He made no pretensions to be an expert on inter 
national affairs, and when committing himself in the Commons 
he was merely echoing the shibboleths of a Party in whose eyes 
Peace was something more than the greatest of British interests. 
It was the condition of a Radical Government’s existence. The 
orthodox Party view had been candidly expounded a few months 
previously by Mr. J. W. Gulland, a Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
and subsequently Chief Whip of “the Coalition,’ who thus 
helped his Scottish constituents to appreciate their responsibilities : 

If working men really understood how much of their wages were spent in keeping 
soldiers and sailors idle, and paying money into the pocket of big armament firms, 
they would probably express themselves much more strongly than they did.... 
As long as a wise Liberal Government was in power there was very little chance of 
war between this country and any foreign nation. (Mr. J. W. Gulland, M.P., Lord of 
the Treasury (afterwards Chief Coalition Whip), at Kirkcudbright, February 3, 1914.) 
Tories might cultivate Jingoism, Radicals could only be Pacifists. 
A prolonged spell of power, so far from opening their eyes to 
realities, had shut them more firmly than ever. War was as 
wicked as it was “unthinkable” to the Powers-that-Be in 
London—an attitude that encouraged the Powers-that-Be 
in Berlin to strike, secure in the conviction that Great Britain 
would follow the sacrosanct Gladstonian tradition under Glad- 
stone’s ardent disciples, and stand aside while the Mailed Fist 
dismembered France, destroyed Russia, and dominated the 
Continent as a preliminary to dominating the world. 
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I have lately received from an American correspondent a 
valuable sidelight on Anglo-German relations during the incubation 
of the Potsdam Pan-Prussian plot. It is all the more interesting 
in that it gives a different impression of Prince Lichnowsky to 
that prevalent in London, though it will hardly surprise the 
readers of this Review, who have been encouraged to regard the 
last German Ambassador as a snake in the grass and as anything 
but the Anglophil our simple-minded statesmen imagine. Indeed, 
if we may believe this story, for which chapter and verse is given, 
Prince Lichnowsky, so far from working for peace, was a con- 
tributory cause of war by his action in informing the Kaiser, in 
May 1914, that Great Britain under present auspices was too 
decadent to fight. This episode was narrated in the New York 
Times (May 23, 1918) by Professor Roscoe Thayer of Cambridge 
University, Massachusetts, who makes “ the following authentic 
statement ” which “ is one more of the hundred pieces of testimony 
which prove that the German Kaiser was meditating war in the 
spring of 1914.” Professor Thayer reminds us that when diplo- 
matic relations between England and Germany were broken off, 
we sent the German Ambassador home “ with full honours, 
unlike the boorish treatment which the Kaiser gave the French 
Ambassador, M. Cambon.”’ He is declared to have returned on 
a battleship commanded by Admiral Hood, to whom the dejected 
Ambassador thus unburdened himself : 

I might as well jump overboard, for my career is ended. Three months ago [that 
is, about May 1] His Majesty the Emperor wrote and instructed me to investigate 
secretly the state of English public opinion and to let him know whether there was any 
likelihood that the English would enter the war in case we made war. I looked over 
the ground in all directions and replied that the English were not likely to go to war 
many account. In the first place, they had ceased to be a martial nation. They had 
gtown so rich that their chief desire was to enjoy the luxury and comfort which their 
wealth brought them. Next, they had a civil war on their hands in Ireland. Then, 
they had only a very small army ready—180,000 men—and it would -take them at 
least a year to train any considerable force. Finally, I added, they had grown so 
tmilitary that they allowed even women [Suffragettes] to intimidate them. 

I have no doubt [said Lichnowsky] that my report must have influenced the decision 
of the Emperor in forcing the war. So you see what my fate is likely to be. 
Professor Thayer adds that on his return to London, Admiral 
Hood repeated Prince Lichnowsky’s statement to several persons, 
“and, among others, to a Harvard Professor of world-wide 
reputation, who repeated it to me soon after he came back to 
Boston.’’ Professor Thayer had printed this story in his Germany 
versus Civilization two years ago, but had not given Admiral Hood 
as its source because he was then on active service in the British 
Navy, but “ he went down with his ship, as every one knows, 
in the Battle of Jutland, and there can be no impropriety in naming 
him now.”’ 

That England had a hairbreadth escape of losing her honour 
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while Europe lost her life we already know, without yet having 
the whole story of the crisis of ‘1914. Our Ministers were 
taken completely by surprise, according to Mr. Lloyd George, 
though according to his Chief, Mr. Asquith, they had realized 
what was coming ever since 1912—so we may pay our money 
and take our choice. They were either blind to what stared 
them in the face or recreant to a great public trust. They 
had taken no steps either to inform the Opposition or to prepare 
the country for the irrepressible conflict, but, on the contrary, 
treated every one, from Lord Roberts downwards, who hinted 
at possible war, as so many lunatics who ought not to be 
left at large. Moreover, when the storm actually burst over the 
Balkans and spread to France in the closing hours of July, the 
overwhelming majority of Ministers did everything to justify 
the enemy calculation that Britain would be a negligible factor 
while Kultur annihilated Civilization. It is common know- 
ledge in political circles, though ‘it has been sedulously 
concealed from the public, that among the most active and 
aggressive Pacifists at this moment was “Mr. Lloyd George, who 
immensely aggravated the difficulties of a C abinet that was 
none too brave. Just as he had appealed to the “ great financial 
interests’ in the House of Commons, on July 23, to arrest 
armaments, so a few days later, when Germany was already on 
the warpath and French soil had been violated, he solicited his 
colleagues, in the name of these same great financial interests, 
to play the part of Perfidious Albion, while the German hordes 
marched through rapine to the dismemberment of the French 
Republic, depicting in lurid terms the universal bankruptcy 
which we could only hope to escape by remaining neutral. It was 
naked Manchesterism so unblushingly expounded in the chief 
Lloyd George organs of the day, notably the Manchester Guardian 
and the Daily News, which called upon us to stop out and make 
money while France and Russia fought. Mr. Lloyd George 
told us in terms once after he became Prime Minister that the 
ghastly Gladstonian blunder and crime of 1870 would have been 
repeated by the British Government of 1914 but for the violation 
of Belgian neutrality : 


The democracy of France did not want the war. The democracy of Italy hesitated 
long before it entered the war. The democracy of this country shrank from it— 
shrank and shuddered, and would never have entered that cauldron had it not been for the 
invasion of Belgium [my italics]. The democracy sou<ht peace. The democracy strove 
for peace, and if Prussia had been a democracy thre would have been no war. (Mr, 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister, at the American Luncheon Club at the Savoy Hotel, 
London, April 12, 1917.) 


Sunday, August 2, 1914, was the fateful day when Inter- 
national Finance made its final effort on behalf of Pan-Germanism, 
having worked overtime throughout the preceding week to 
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constrain Mr. Asquith and his colleagues to desert France. I feel 
sure from a conscientious study of the situation, however much 
it may irritate some readers of the National Review to be told so, 
that the Prime Minister of the day was instinctively loyal to 
what he regarded as our moral obligation to support the French. 
A similar observation applies to Sir Edward Grey. Their defect 
lay in their dread of the Potsdam Party, that had grown to 
monstrous proportions throughout the Radical ranks and 
now dominated the Cabinet. For this sinister phenomenon 
the supineness of the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary 
must be held primarily responsible, as in the face of the growing 
German danger they had no right to encourage or permit their 
colleagues or their country to remain in the Fool's Paradise, 
in the development of which the deterioration of British foreign 
policy between Agadir and Armageddon-—inspired by Lord Hal- 
dane—was no inconsiderable factor. The panic during the last 
week of July, which had been stoked up by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s threats and, fears, was accentuated on the Sunday 
morning (August 2) by his production in Downing Street of one 
of our biggest international financiers—needless to say a Jew and 
of German origin and affinities—who, like the Fat Boy in Pickwick, 

made Ministerial flesh still further creep. It looked like a hopeless 
debacle, with every stage of which we may be sure the enemy was 
intimately in touch, as Downing Street was a whispering-gallery 
owing to the unrestrained indiscretion of some who lived very 
near the rose, if they were not the rose itself. These must have 

helped German diplomacy, as we learn from .the Memorandum 
of Prince Lichnowsky, which contains this suggstive sentence : 

“During the critical days of July Mrs. Asquith repeatedly came 
to us to warn us, and in the end she was quite distraught at the 
tragic turn of events.” 

I should be Joath to introduce any lady’s name into this 
question were it not there already in a semi- -official publication, 
issued under the auspices of the Foreign Office. It will be 
enerally felt that it was hardly the place of the wife of the Prime 
Gnister of England to “warn” the Ambassador of a hostile 
Power of what was transpiring in Downing Street. Such 
warnings could scarcely fail to convey useful information, as 
ladies were notoriously allowed to know too much of matters 
which were at one time confined to Cabinet Councils. The 
country is indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd George for restoring 
a more wholesome regime. 

It must be said that all appearances were against British 
intervention until it was too late for us to count. We have since 
been told that at the magic word “ Belgium” the scales fell 
from all eyes, and our twenty Ministers—minus only Lord Morley 
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and Mr. John Burns—saw things as they really were and u.- 
hesitatingly sprangtoarms. We may “leave it at that’”’ and trust 
the future historian to deal faithfully with all the facts, nothing 
extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice. It must, however, 
be insisted, in justice to our own people, that the immense majority 
of King George’s subjects at home and abroad drew none of these 
subtle Liberal distinctions between an attack on Belgium and an 
attack on France. Outside Ministerial circles both were equally 
regarded as for all practical purposes part of ourselves, to whose 
support it was our bounden duty to rally by every obligation of 
honour and every dictate of {interest the moment either was 
attacked by the common foe. No Government would have been 
permitted to repeat the tragic experience of 1870 in 1914. It was 
not a question as to whether we should stand in or stand out, 
but whether we got in in time, i.e. whether British Patriotism 
could stampede British Pacifism before Civilization succumbed. 
Better predispositions inside the Government, represented by 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Winston Churchill—who 
was stout-hearted at this crucial moment—stood in urgent need 
of reinforcement from the outside, which they received in the 
shape of the appeal from Belgium to honour our own signature, 
the insistence of France that we acknowledge what is described 
by Mr. Lloyd George to-day as an obligation of honour, and the 
moral support of the Unionist Party in the shape of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s historical letter. Nevertheless, precious hours and days 
were wasted, and but for the valour of the King of the Belgians 
and a sufficiency of his gallant subjects, the Beauchamp faction 
would have played Germany’s game to the point of placi 
Paris and Calais in possession of the Kaiser “ according to plan, 
for, as is known, Mr. Asquith was reduced to promise his cok 
leagues, in the first instance, that our support of France would 
be limited to the Navy, on which crippling condition alone our 
Wait-and-Sees wobbled into war. 

All that need concern us for the moment is that there was 
a deliberate and determined effort, of which Downing Street was 
the centre, to save Germany and to lose England, in August 1914. 
As we can all now see, if successful, it must have involved the 
extinction of every liberty throughout Europe. It was only 
frustrated in the nick of time—the British Navy was already at 
war stations, thanks to the provident patriotism of Prince Louis 
of Battenberg and Mr. Winston Churchill. After Lord Haldane 
had been ejected by Lord Northcliffe from Whitehall, the Ex- 
peditionary Force that Schopenhauer would have detained in 
these islands was allowed to cross the Channel. It might have 
been supposed that after such blood-curdling escapes of catastrophe 
Downing Street would be thoroughly disinfected of all Potsdam 
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roclivities, and that henceforward every political energy would 

bent upon the supreme task of overthrowing Prussian militarism, 
which was now our proclaimed policy. A serious investigation 
of this proposition would necessitate recapitulating the history 
of the war. Suffice it to say that from that day to this, despite 
Ministerial changes and the ever-growing solidarity of public 
opinion as the full proportions of the German menace and the 
hideous mien of modern Germany became revealed, Downing 
Street has never succeeded in convincing the country—it can 
hardly be said to have tried—that its grit is anything like equal 
to that of the nation or that it shares the national determination 
to fight out the Great War to the only conclusion which would 
justify the appalling sacrifices and sufferings of the British and 
Allied peoples for the sake of securing our common civilization. 
The war never seems to have been conducted by any of the three 
British Ministries that have held office as though they wanted 
to win in the popular sense of that term, while their policy has 
been a perpetual blister to the public through its incorrigible 
weakness upon every Anglo-German issue. It is this, and this 
alone, which is responsible for the agitation against “ the Hidden 
Hand,” so embarrassing to every Cabinet that cannot explain its 
incomprehensible tenderness towards our repulsive foe, its strange 
reluctance to hurt and humiliate the German Empire, all sections 
of which, from the All-Highest to the all-lowest of the tame 
Socialists, are not merely sworn to our destruction, but to treat 
these Islands, should they ever get in here, so as to make the 
occupation of martyred Belgium and the “ convict settlement ” 
of Rumania seem a joke. Belgians or Rumanians or the in- 
habitants of invaded territory elsewhere have received one 
answer from the enemy to every complaint against outrage: 
“This is nothing to what we shall do when we get to England.” 
We have no desire that our national spokesmen should unitate 
German bluff or German bluster, but it is common knowledge 
that their apologetics and ‘half-hearted measures are largely 
responsible for the contemptuous cruelty suffered by Englishmen 
and Englishwomen lying at the mercy of the Bashi-Bazouks of 
Prussia. 

Occasionally there has been a “strong” declaration in 
Parliament or the platform, almost invariably, however, qualified 
so as to destroy its effect, as though Ministers were afraid of 
meaning what they said. Mr. Lloyd George at one moment 
adopted the Northcliffe policy of the Knock-Out, expressed ia the 
only language which the Boche understands. But almost every 
action of every British Cabinet, whether consisting of Twenty- 
Three or Five, has been incompatible with the Knock-Out 
spirit. Many of us have been reluctantly constrained to the 
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conclusion that statesmen who during many years dallied with 
the Blockade, who have made no serious effort to protect our 
prisoners of war, who favour the German plutocrat in our midst, 
who shy at every practical step to stop German peaceful penetra- 
tion, who have laboured to prevent our people from appreciating 
the true character of the enemy and from drawing the legitimate 
consequences, who had to be kicked into bombing Germany, who 
are terrified of every strong action—will not smash the enemy if by 
hook or by crook they can avoid it. This may not be the anxiety in 
Mr. Bonar Law’s mind when he warns the City of London of some 
unspecified danger to the national cause located off the Battle 
Front. But it is the nightmare of 99 Englishmen out of 100, 
and of 999 Englishwomen out of 1000. It may be the misfortune 
of Ministers to convey this most deplorable and discouraging 
impression, but I believe it to be entirely their fault. 

They can talk about winning till the cows come home, but 
the will to win is painfully lacking in the Right Hon. Faintheart, 
the Lord Feebleguts, and Mr. Cold-Feet, and as the hour of 
inevitable victory approaches—despite the politicians—Downing 
Street will become an ever-increasing danger, especially were 
the Prime Minister allowed to stampede the country into a 
General Election that might establish his personal Dictatorship, 
making him so independent of public opinion that he could afford 
to laugh at that misguided portion of the patriotic Press that 
aids and abets his appeal to the people. This is still a sufticiently 
free country to permit the expression of profound mistrust of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his entire entourage, who between them 
rarely express a sound opinion and hardly ever hear one. It 
would be impossible to collect any committee less fitted than 
the Big Six to make a victorious Peace such as events encourage 
us to expect, which the Allies have undeniably earned, and the 
embattled Democracies demand. We have had nearly two years 
of the present Government, during which there has been scarcely 
a blunder they have avoided. Were the country acquainted 
with their diplomatic record we should simply blush over the 
series of gratuitous gaffes. 

Almost from the moment the Old Gang was deposed in December 
1916 amid universal rejoicing and the New Gang reigned in their 
stead, the latter devoted themselves to demonstrating the truth of 
the French aphorism, “ Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme 
chose.” It is generally known that the last straw which brought 
down the ill-starred Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition was a Defeatist 
document circulated by Lord Lansdowne, on the lines of the 
lamentable letter which ultimately found publicity in the Daily 
Telegraph—a year afterwards—after it had been rejected by the 
Times. The Whig Leader, after the fashion of this faction, 
had lost heart by November 1916, and was for running up 
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the “white flag”—in other words, negotiating with unbeaten 
Germany, thus leaving the safety of Europe to another scrap of 
paper, signed by the very men who boasted that treaties were 
nothing to them when they conflicted with German exigencies. 
The Lansdowne policy involved the acceptance of American 
mediation which was known to be imminent, and for which it was 
believed that Sir Edward Grey, who was completely worn out, 
was ripe; while the bulk of the balance of the Twenty-Three 
were more fit for their own firesides than for fighting. Thus, 
although Mr. Lloyd George’s Premiership has been a poignant 
disappointment, he unquestionably, as did his coadjutors on the 
Press, rendered conspicuous service in ridding the country of the 
Defeatists of Whiggery before they had the opportunity of 
compromising the national cause by entertaining President 
Wilson’s impending overture, which, as we know, aimed at “‘ peace 
without victory,” or in other words, as Washington would now be 
the first to acknowledge, the permanent subjugation of the planet 
by Pan-Germanism. Mr. Asquith had to go and Mr. Lloyd George 
had to come, however unceremonious the exit and entry. Nor 
was there any time to lose, as neutral nations had already been 
sounded by President Wilson with a view to influencing the 
belligerents. Had England been inveigled into the insidious 
path of pourparlers, to which Sir Edward Grey—-who could refuse 
nothing to America—would certainly have assented, a blow would 
have been struck at the solidarity of the Entente from which it 
could never have recovered. That is a complete answer to those 
who regret the change of Government in December 1916. It 
was the debacle of Defeatism with which, in addition to Lord 
Lansdowne, several of Mr. Asquith’s lieutenants were already 
infected, though the late Prime Minister had not succumbed, 
but then Mr. Asquith would have offered no resistance to the rot 
spreading among his colleagues, which was not confined to Radicals. 

Unfortunately the mere act of changing Government appears 
to have exhausted the virtue and valour of the new com- 
bination, which after an excellent start proceeded to develop 
all the faults of its predecessors, until at last it reached a stage 
of demoralization last winter which enabled Lord Lansdowne’s 
friends to aver, “They have adopted our policy. Why should 
we be regarded as pariahs for advocating what Mr. Lloyd George 
isdoing?”’ While making every allowance for the terrible strain of 
war upon responsible Statesmen generally, and Premiers in par- 
ticular—especially men who are naturally Pacifists—the slump from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “ Knock-Out” interview in September 1916 
~—which proclaimed the only possible policy towards Pan- 
Germanism unless we wished to be beaten, and made us feel 
that at last we had a national Leader—to his miserable exposition 
of War Aims at the opening of this year, can only be explained 
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on the hypothesis of some temperamental defect which disables 
the Prime Minister from seeing a situation steadily and resolutely, 
Admittedly Ministers have had many severe trials and afflictions, 
most of which were greatly aggravated by their perverse inability 
to look six months ahead and act accordingly—an attitude that 
placed them in continual conflict with their wisest military advisers 
and afforded much scope to Amateur Strategists, whose schemes 
had an irresistible attraction for the War Cabinet. The Russian 
Revolution took Ministers completely unawares, although they 
enjoyed the advantage of having one of their numbe the 
ground at Petrograd on its very eve. After the first ebullition of 
democratic excitement the chief effect of the fall of Tsardom 
was to make “a Stockholmer” of Mr. Lloyd George, whose 
breach with Mr. Henderson was mainly due to the latter's 
remaining what the former had been temporarily. This par 
ticular panic coincided with a submarine panic of perilous pro- 
portions—the British Navy was never dismayed, nor had an 
British seamen ever refused to sign on, however much torped 

But “ Cold Feet” abounded in high places, and though we need 
never believe any German official statement unless corroborated 
by ascertainable facts, the recent declaration of the German 
Admiralty that last year the British Government contemplated 
making Peace is a less glaring lie than most statements from 
that quarter. There was likewise “a French panic” in London 
in the summer of 1917, during which the wildest cock-and-bull 
stories were circulated by tourists fresh from Paris, who, scarcely 
knowing three words of French, were admirably qualified to report 
upon the moral of our neighbours, which was alleged to be near 
breaking-point, whence the inference was drawn that immediate 
Peace was our cue. That France would be out of the war in the 
autumn, under the auspices of a Caillaux Government, became 
an idée fixe in certain official circles on this side of the Channel 
at the very moment M. Clemenceau was laying the train of the 
great national revival, which began with the purging of the 
French Government of Defeatism, as personified by M. Malvy, 
and culminated in the Clemenceau Premiership, which wil 
hereafter be regarded as one of the decisive events in the history 
of Europe. It was hardly less important to England than to 
France, because whereas some of his predecessors had encouraged 
our Ministers in their weakness, M. Clemenceau has proved a very 
tower of strength. His immense personal prestige in his own 
country has reacted here, and from the moment he was fairly 
in the saddle he became a guarantee against those excursions in 
“secret diplomacy” of which Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate appeal 
to the Vatican to ascertain Germany’s attitude towards Belgium 
(September 1917) and the subsequent trip of General Smuts and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s principal Private Secretary to Switzerland 
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to get in touch with Austria were notable, though not the sole 
manifestations of what I should not hesitate to describe as 
Defeatist tendencies, for the simple reason that had they borne 
fruit we should have found ourselves doing the one thing 
that is most fatal—negotiating with unbeaten Germany. 
Mr. Lloyd George himself was perpetually dropping casual 
sentences eagerly exploited by the Pacifists, while at one moment 
Lord Milner and at another General Smuts would bring grist to 
the mill of Lord Buckmaster or Lord Lansdowne, who continued 
to chant in chorus, “Negotiate! negotiate! negotiate !’’—a cry that 
was echoed by Lords Beauchamp, Parmoor, Loreburn, and 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, while Lord Haldane never allowed us 
to forget his existence for a week, and rather than remain out 
of the limelight went down and told the people of Coventry, of 
all places, that he was “a bit of a Bolshevik ”’—a statement 
that no one has been found to contest. 

It might have been surmised that such performances by such 
personages would have “ gingered up” Downing Street, that 
the instinct of self-preservation or enlightened self-interest, or 
whatever it may be called, would have inspired Mr. Lloyd George 
to follow the example of the Grand Old Man of France, who, 
when tackled by his Pacifists and Mugwumps upon his War Aims, 
teplied with the single word “ Victory.” Our Prime Minister 
was otherwise advised. While his bodyguard of newspaper 
proprietors indulged in violent denunciation of the “ Old Gang,” 
and insisted that Mr. Lloyd George was Cromwell, Pitt, and 
Lincoln rolled into one, who lived with the single object of over- 
throwing our enemies and securing Civilization for all time, 
the head of the Government was laboriously proving that he 
was at one with the Old Gang, that his War Aims were indis- 
tinguishable from those of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey, 
while the Lansdownites vociferously applauded. Instead of 
placing himself frankly and squarely at the head of public opinion 
throughout the United Kingdom and the British Empire, declaring 
that he would make no Peace with the Hohenzollerns, that 
Germany must pay for all the damage she had done to all the 
Allies as well as all the costs of the war, that German criminals, 
high and low, especially high, would be punished for the crimes 
they had perpetrated, that no territory liberated from the heel 
of the Hun would be restored to that barbarous Power on any 
pretext, that effective guarantees would be taken to make it 
mpossible for Germany, whether she remained a Monarchy or 
masqueraded as a Democracy, to prey upon her neighbours for 
the remainder of this century, that Peace would be dictated 
not negotiated, etc. ete——our Prime Minister preferred to set 
forth a programme, which unless it had been discarded by events 
would have taken the heart, not only out of the British Dominions, 
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but from our Allies, as well as all that is robust on the Home 
Front. 

I write with a copy before me of British War Aims, 
(Statement by the Right Hon. David Lloyd George on January 5, 
1918. Published by authority of the British Government.) If any 
one can derive any satisfaction from this document, I envy 
his optimism. It was delivered to ‘ Organized Labour ”’ or, 
in other words, to one of those hole-and-corner caucuses which 
have misrepresented the British working man throughout the war, 
It was a written statement, and therefore cannot be discounted 
as an extempore platform effort. At the outset Mr. Lloyd George 
explained that he had enjoyed the privilege, not only of “ perusing 
the declared War Aims of the Labour Party, but also of discussing 
in detail with the Labour Leaders the meaning and intention 
of that declaration.” He had also “had an opportunity of 
discussing this same momentous question with Mr. Asquith and 
Viscount Grey,” and were it not for the absence of Mr. Redmond 
in Ireland he would have enjoyed the advantage of the latter's 
counsel, while he had “ also had the opportunity of consulting 
certain representatives of the Dominions Overseas ’’—presumably 
General Smuts. A more unrepresentative body of national 
opinion it would be difficult to imagine. But our Front-Benchers, 
whether Radical Tweedledees or Unionist Tweedledums, in- 
variably mistake the Caucus for the country, one of the reasons 
they remain so completely out of touch with public opinion, 
which the various political caucuses have long ceased to represent. 
Fortified by such backing, Mr. Lloyd George informed his Labour 
auditors that the last thing our War Cabinet contemplated was 
any injury to the German. nation. ‘‘ Germany has occupied a 
great position in the world. It is not our wish or intention to 
question or destroy that position for the future, but rather to turn 
her aside from hopes and schemes of military domination, and 
to see her devote all her strength to the great beneficent tasks 
of the world.” Nor were we “ fighting to destroy Austria- 
Hungary or to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and 
renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” Neither had we any desire “ to alter or destroy 
the Imperial constitution of Germany, much as we consider that 
military autocratic — a dangerous anachronism in the 
twentieth century.” We hoped that “the adoption of a really 
democratic ¢ mets: by Germany would be the most convincing 
evidence that in her the old spirit of military domination had 
indeed died in this war, and would make it much easier for us 
to conclude a broad democratic peace with her. But, after all, 
that is a question for the German people to decide.” 

With His Majesty’s Government in such a mood, it was surpris- 
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ing that we should seek anything from the enemy. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, declared that the first requirement “always put 
forward”’ by Great Britain and her Allies “has been the com- 
plete restoration of Belgium—political, territorial, and economic 
—and such reparation as can be made for the devastation of its 
towns and provinces.’ But he hastened to add: “This is no 
demand for war indemnity, such as that imposed on France by 
Germany in 1871. It is not an attempt to shift the costs of 
warlike operations from one belligerent to another, which may 
or may not be defensible.” In other words, Germany would not 
be made to pay, so on the Lloyd George programme there could 
be no hope of curing her of war, as when she wins the loser pays, 
but when she loses the winners must pay. It is true he demanded 
“the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the occupied parts 
of France, Italy, and Rumania.” But upon Alsace-Lorraine he 
could only say, ““ We mean to stand by the French Democracy 
to the death in the demand they make for a reconsideration [sic] 
of the great wrong of 1871,” etc. etc. He abandoned Russia 
to her fate, i.e. to Germany. “The present rulers of Russia are 
now engaged, without any reference to the countries whom 
Russia brought into the war, in separate negotiations with 
their common enemy. I am indulging in no reproaches; I am 
merely stating the facts with a view to making it clear why 
Britam cannot be held accountable for decisions taken in her 
absence and concerning which she has not been consulted or had 
her aid invoked.’ In a word, we had no Russian policy what- 
soever. “* Russia can only be saved by her own people,” though 
we regarded an “ independent Poland” as “ an urgent necessity 
for the stability of Western Europe.” The Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs, Rumanians, and other oppressed nationalities were told 
that “‘ the break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our war aims,” 
while Italy must derive what comfort she could from the assertion 
that we favoured “ the legitimate claims of the Italians for union 
with those of their own race and tongue,” while we should “ press ” 
for justice to Rumanians. Self-government was to be conferred 
upon Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, and 
the German Colonies would, as Mr. Lloyd George had repeatedly 
declared, be ‘‘ held at the disposal of a Conference whose decision 
must have primary regard to the wishes and interests of the native 
inhabitants of such colonies.” Finally, there would be “ reparation 
for injuries done in violation of international law,” and the future 
Peace Conference was informed it “ must not forget our seamen.” 
The Premier’s peroration was an expatiation on the League of 
Nations. If that be not Defeatism, this sinister word has no mean- 
ing. But for the happy accident that at the moment Germany 
was gorging herself with Russian booty and was about to appro- 
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priate Rumania, while the Great General Staff were preparing to 
strike down France and England, von Kiihlmann and Co. would 
have jumped at Mr. Lloyd George’s “ offer.” Once again we were 
saved from ourselves, or rather from our Statesmanship, by the 
Pan-Germans, who have continually proved themselves to be the 
greatest asset of the British Empire. 

Occasionally those of my friends who blindly pin their faith 
to the War Cabinet without being able to explain why, have 
tried to shut me up by a reference to Lord Milner. “I quite 
agree,” they say, “ with what you say about this Government, 
which in many respects is as bad as its predecessor and in 
some worse. There is a real danger of a round-the-corner 
Peace, but you forget Lord Milner, who will always keep his 
colleagues straight.” To this I have usually answered that 
upon many questions Lord Milner may be implicitly trusted as 
a man of altogether exceptional ability and disinterested patriot- 
ism, but upon one question he cannot be trusted—namely, 
Germany, upon which his views are indistinguishable from those 
of Lord Haldane, though being a man of sense he could never say 
anything so idiotic as that the Fatherland is ‘ ‘my spiritual home.” 
His recent outbreak in the Evening Standard absolves me from 
pressing this point any further. It was pure Haldaneism. It 
abundantly justifies those of us who for many years have admired 
and loyally supported Lord Milner on Imperial questions, with 
a reservation against his weakness for Germany, which | have 
long regarded as putting him out of court on every Anglo-German 
question. It probably accounts for much of the mischievous 
strategic advice which he has poured into Mr. Lloyd George's ear 
during the last two years. Lord Milner isan “ Easterner,’’ because 
he regards it as contra natura that anything so amateurish and 
inefficient as Great Britain should defeat anything so perfect and 
wonderful as the German army and its Great General Staff of 
Supermen. It is at any rate honest in Lord Milner to avow 
himself as he has done at this particular moment. It was no 
inconsiderable danger that so many men of intelligence looked 
upon him as the one sound man in the Government, whereas 
upon the only question that matters to-day he is essentially 
unsound. There is a widespread feeling which cannot fail to 
grow that he is not the right man in the right place as British 
War Minister in an Anglo- -German War. 

Can Mr. Bonar Law wonder that the anxiety he confesses to 
feeling concerning some unspecified danger lurking in our midst 
should be located by outsiders 1 in or near Downing Street Is it 
surprising if men ask, “ Can Downing Street Save ( Germany ?” or 
that they answer, “ Yes, if possible.” 
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A WORD FOR THE PHEASANT 


Ir we were to ask a lordly cock pheasant what he thought of the 
recent legislation in the House of Commons in respect of his race, 
he would say that it was all in keeping with their usual proceedings 
in recent days, to destroy production and then to set to work to 
repair their misdeeds and try to increase it ; moreover, that they 
dearly know little of the ways or of the value of the pheasant. 
Sir Charles Bathurst, when asked in the House if farmers might 
kill pheasants, replied that they might, even when nesting. This 
speech naturally led to a general massacre, and then it dawned 
on our food-providers that pheasants are good food, and so a 
committee is appointed to see how the quantity of game can be 
increased. 

I have noted the ways of pheasants for over sixty years, and 
although I must admit that I have killed many, I venture to come 
forward as his lordship’s advocate in these days when he has been 
so carelessly outlawed. I live in an ideal country for pheasants, 
owning an estate in the extreme western part of Sussex where the 
weald dies out in the wild basin of old woodland called Harting 
Combe. The weald narrows sharply to about a mile in width 
where two headlands on the north and south in the greensand 
tidge face one another. On the southern headland, Older Hill, 
678 feet in height, stood the old semaphore used in days gone by 
for signalling between London and Portsmouth. The northern 
headland, called Iron Hill, is probably about the same height, 
rising well above the six hundred contour on the Ordnance map. 
In olden days there was a bridle-track between these two headlands, 
for a line connecting them would mark a water-parting in the 
valley, which before the days of turnpike roads must have been the 
only practicable way across it. The weald land east and west of 
such a line would then be mostly marsh, and is still called in parts 
“The Mesh.” Owing to this water-parting, the drainage of the 
extreme western end of the weald is to the Rother through a 
narrow ap cut through the greensand ridge at Iping, and not as 
one would have looked for it, in the open valley of the weald to the 
west. A small dam in the aforesaid gap would change the western 
end of the weald into a large lake, for many springs well out along 
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the base of the greensand ridge where it meets the clay. These green- 
sand slopes—or hangers, as they are called—are mostly wooded, 
as is also a great part of the valley between them. Boggy places 
abound in the copses at the foot of these hangers even now, when 
some care is taken to keep open ditches in them. Patches of 
sphagnum may be found often enough to make it worth while in 
these times to collect it for hospital use, and I can recall the time 
when the Osmunda fern flourished together with it until it was 
ruthlessly rooted up. 

These bogs were choice feeding-places for woodcocks, which 
forty years ago nested freely in most of the covers, few being 
without one or more nests. On a Sunday walk I found two nests: 
one not three hundred yards from the front door was often visited, 
the old bird sitting being found by its black eye, so closely did the 
bird’s plumage and its surroundings agree in colour and in texture, 
In very dry seasons half-grown young ones were often found 
lying dead. One day I saw a young woodcock in the downy stage 
of plumage, and unable to fly, walking alone in a grass-field close 
to my house. My old friend the late Rev. J. C. Parson (we had 
rowed against one another in the race at Putney in 1864) killed 
nine one day to his own gun in Maysleith Wood by Harting 
Combe. Many more were seen and some others shot that day. 
I once got a right and left with my first two shots in a cover, and a 
second chance of a right and left immediately after, but only got 
three woodcock, as the fourth was not a safe shot. Woodcocks 
could always be found here in the daytime in former years among 
the heath, fern, and fir-trees on the dry sandy land above the 
hangers, and were often met with when partridge shooting in 
September. 

Pheasants like plenty of water; an osier-bed has a great 
attraction for them. The ring-necked bird, at home in China, 
dwells in marshes. EK. H. Wilson says that he had no success as 
long as he sought for this bird on the dry knolls in the Yangtze 
Valley marshes, it was only when he went into the marsh itself 
that he found the birds in plenty.* I have tried to get rid of 
the ring-necked bird ; the old black-necked bird is everything one 
can desire, and will thrive with little or no attention, as its weight 
shows. For more than forty years, during which time no shooting 
was let, no egg or bird from the outside was bought or brought 
on to the estate,t and yet, without rearing a bird for many years, 
from fifteen hundred to seventeen hundred birds were killed a year. 
This required a large stock of birds to be kept through the winter. 
Sometimes too many birds were kept: one year a keeper brought 
in five hundred eggs gathered on one part of his beat, which he 

* A Naturalist in Western China and Thibet, by E. H. Wilson, vol. ii., p. 109. 
+ About five thousand acres, of which three thousand acres is wood and heathland. 
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said it was no use to leave, many being laid in-a nest, as many as 
forty in one. These eggs were boiled by the bailiff for the fowls. 
It may be thought that all these pheasants were a sad tax on 
farming, but the tenants made no complaint, they had been born 
and bred on the land, and were used to and knew the ways of the 
pheasant. I was farming some fifteen hundred acres myself. 
One of the few true statements Lloyd George made during his 
wicked attack on landlords was that pheasants eat mangel. 
This they certainly do, nevertheless while keeping so large a stock 
of pheasants I gained a first prize for the best acre of mangel 
grown with Sutton’s seed, and had honourable mention on other 
occasions. 

The fields on the estate are small, there are few that have not a 
cover on one side, and many are almost surrounded by cover, so 
that the small birds and wood-pigeons take heavy toll from the 
cornfields. For some few yards in from the margin of the fields 
there is often not a grain of corn left in the ears, and the area on 
which the crop is totally destroyed can be measured. This is all 
the work of sparrows and finches, for the grain is taken from the 
ears standing three to five feet above the ground. The wood- 
pigeons get their share from the corn laid by the weather or from 
that which they break down in their descent on the field. A 
pheasant almost always runs into a field from the side, and so 
does not break the corn stalks down as the wood-pigeon does b 
fying into it. Thus, as compared with other birds about lich 
ttle outery is made, the pheasant does very little damage to 
standing corn. When the corn is first sown they may take some, 
but’all insects and their larva are so keenly sought for by them 
that they would have the preference. Some new tenants of 
farms lately let, not being used, like the old ones, to pheasants, 
signed a petition asking to have the few pheasants left still more 
teduced in number; no easy matter with such a large extent of 
cover, almost the only way being to shoot some of them at roost, 
which the one old keeper left, with much labour, did. One of the 
tenants who had signed the petition came to him later on and 
said : ““ I ought to tell you that when I signed the petition I thought 
the pheasants had destroyed two or three acres of my corn, but 
it has come up splendidly ; they must have been eating some- 
thing else.” Probably wireworms, as the corn had been sown on a 
newly ploughed grass-field. Another farmer in the neighbourhood, 
who had a few friends with him for a day’sshooting, killed a pheasant 
with a crop full of wireworms, which his farmer friends saw, much 
to their satisfaction. There are few things a pheasant will not eat, 
and about here it has a great choice of food: bilberries, blackberries, 
acorns, sweet chestnuts, beech-nuts. I took 147 from the crop of 
one bird. Another bird I shot in a ploughed field had its crop full 
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of the small bulbous root of some weed. Many may be shot in 
turnip-fields with their crops full of the seeds of that most trouble. 
some plant often called dungweed (Chenopodium). They are very 
fond of the root of pignut (Bunium fleruosum), and they also 
dig up those of the common arum. From my window | have 
watched pheasants picking grass seeds, at other times seemingly 
grazing by the hour on short grass, and coming, as they are crea- 
tures of habit, day after day to the same place. They feed on all 
sorts of insects and their grubs and on caterpillars. Where 
pheasants are reared they may be seen half grown about the 
coops hunting most keenly large beetles on the wing. Some years 
ago we had a plague of the small cockchafer (Phylloperta horticola). 
On several fields near my house not one blade of grass was left, 
the surface was covered with dead and rotten grass, dotted here 
and there with a few coarse green weeds. Numbers of pheasants 
came to these fields and scratched up the rotten grass in search of 
the grubs of the beetle, which live two years underground. As 
soon as the perfect insects came out, which they did in countless 
thousands, settling in dozens on the roses in the garden and eating 
the petals, the young pheasants in some coops near by spent their 
time in catching the beetles on the wing. There is a plague of field- 
mice now, and numbers are trapped in our gardens. My keeper 
caught thirty-five at one row of peas in his garden. He had to peg 
his traps down, for owls came and took both mice and traps away. 
It is» probably not*generally known that pheasants will eat 
mice. My keeper tells me that he has seen young pheasants eat 
hundreds of mice, and it is a most amusing sight to watch a young 
pheasant which, having caught a mouse, is being pursued by half 
a dozen others until he drops it exhausted, and it is picked up by 
another bird, and so the chase goes on. They also eat frogs, by 
which they do no service to us except by bettering their condition 
for the table. 

With such choice of food no wonder our wild birds thrive. 
Some wild birds shot this year, which had lived wholly on such 
food as they could pick up, and that largely on uncultivated ground, 
weighed from three to four pounds, and I have shot them weighing 
as much as 43 pounds. A fine black-necked pheasant I had set up 
by Ward weighed 4} pounds when he received it. Pheasants used 
to be one of the cheapest kinds of meat. Farmers were wont to 
buy them at eighteenpence each. The few I have been able to 
keep on land which is in hand, birds which fend for themselves, 
have hatched out good broods this year. Of these the many 
hawks now about have doubtless taken their toll. Jays, too, 
abound, now that so many keepers have gone. They have left us 
a few less pheasants, but otherwise they will have done good to us 
who farm in lessening the number of wood-pigeons, one of our 
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worst pests, by robbing their nests of eggs and young. Jays 
befriend the forester too. The oak-trees in this the best wooded 
county in England are often wholly stripped of their leaves in the 
spring. One of the worst culprits in this work of havoc is the 
so-called green roller-moth (Tortriz viridana). Ata meeting of the 
South London Entomological Society in July a member exhibited 
some four dozen pupz of this moth, all taken from the gullet and 
crop of a recently killed jay. 

Sir Charles Bathurst did unnecessary harm by his ill-considered 
speech in the House of Commons. It could have been foreseen 
that his sanction to kili pheasants, even during nesting-time, 
would soon lead to their disappearance. In some parts of the 
country pheasants may be somewhat more harmful, but in the 

rt of Sussex which I know they do more good than harm, and 
yield food far better than that of the barn-door fowl, which is hand- 
reared at much cost. I began by coming forward as the pheasant’s 
advocate. Shakespeare in his Winter’s Tale, when Autolycus asks 
the shepherd what advocate he has, makes the clown say to the 
king, “ Advocate’s the court word for a pheasant, say you have 
none.” If my lordly cock pheasant could now act under his 
court name, and say what food he really likes to eat, for that is 
the point, he would have the chance of a better verdict in his 
favour than I can hope to get for him. 

J. CU. HawksHaw 
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I am an old man, in my ninetieth year, and early reminiscences 
are proverbially permanent in that strange receptacle we call the 
brain. Thus I can recall clearly a story | heard my father tell of 
his boyhood, when, with other lads, he was attending a country 
school in 1805. Their master came in, he said, labouring under 
some strange excitement, and exclaimed, “Boys! I have great 
news for you. We've won a splendid victory over the French at 
Trafalgar. But, but ’—and then he burst into tears—‘ Nelson is 
killed!” It was indeed a memorable occasion. England was on the 
tiptoe of expectation. Crowds had gathered round their favourite 
hero when about to embark at Portsmouth, many in tears, many 
kneeling before him and blessing him as he passed. He had tried 
in vain to elude them on his way to the ship. No one ever pos- 
sessed the hearts of his countrymen as he had done. They knew 
he had devoted his life and all that he held most dear to the 
honour and safety of England, and they knew what a crisis was 
impending. And so, when he died in the moment of a victory as 
glorious and complete as any on the pagesof history, he became even 
more the darling of people’s hearts, both old and young. My own 
earliest recollections as a child cling round a well-known picture 
of his death as he fell into Hardy’s arms on the quarter-deck, nor 
could my childish sympathies be satisfied until the wicked rifleman 
was pointed out, and I was assured that he had expiated his crime 
by his own death. In fact, even the great Battle of Waterloo ten 
years later never seemed to supersede or obliterate in people's 
minds the memory of Nelson and Trafalgar. 

So that when last year I happened to be staying in the house of 
a relative of my wife's (Lady Longmore), and asked to see the 
original letters in which her grandfather, one of Nelson’s captains, 
gave an account of the great action which had so impressed my 
childhood, and in which Sir Robert Moorsom had taken a prominent 
part, I felt that a greater publicity ought to be given to his narra- 
tive. and that others besides ourselves would be interested by it. 
To myself the sight of the identical letters in which the Captain 
of the Revenge oe his own experience in the great victory was 
like mee with which one regards some sacred relic. 
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Yes! Nelson is not dead to us—is not dead to England—let 
Zeebrugge be our witness! but he looks down from his pillar in 
Trafalgar — on a changed city and a changed world. 
Changed, and in some respects for the better, but with the old 

roblems still unsolved. 

Unbridled Revolution had run its course of madness in France, 
and ended, as so often before, in acceptance of monarchy under 
another name: while England stood almost alone in Europe for 
freedom and for the rights of nations to self-government as against 
the despotic sway of Bonaparte. France had indeed served as an 
object-lesson that heaven-born governors can never be discovered 
by majorities of counted heads. Some few such may be thrown 
up by the seething masses, but their influence is short-lived. 
Direct bribery becomes superseded by the bribery of classes, and 
in the end a military tyranny is gladly acquiesced in, provided 
it brings security for life and property, the essentials of all 
government. 

How well Nelson himself warns us of the danger to the inde- 
pendence of smaller States is seen in a letter of his in 1805. 

Never perhaps was Europe more critically situated than at this moment, and never 

was the probability of universal monarchy more nearly being realized than in the 
person of the Corsican. I can see but little difference between the name of Emperor, 
King or Prefect if they perfectly obey his despotic orders. . . . Would to God that 
these Powers reflected that the boldest measures are the safest. They allow small 
States to fall and to serve the enormous power of France without appearing to reflect 
that every kingdom which is annexed to France makes their own existence, as in- 
dependent States, more precarious.* 
Fortunately for us the stress of self-preservation brought out in 
our free England many great leaders to serve her in time of need, 
and nowhere more so than in our sea-forces. The school was a 
tough one, but the teaching true. The names of Hood, Rodney, 
Howe, Jervis, Troubridge, Collingwood, Nelson may suffice: to 
whom we may add the subject of this memoir, Moorsom, and 
“the last of Nelson’s Captains,” Parker, who died as late as 1866.+ 
A more grateful tribute could not have been paid to their memory 
than has been done of late by naming ~ new class of * Destroyers ” 
after them. 

It is a changed London on which Nelson looks down, but 
Naval warfare has not been so much changed as revolutionized. 
What would these old sea-captains have said to the quickness of 
communication nowadays—wireless telegraphy instantly revealing 
the enemy’s locality, instead of dilatory attempts to discover him 
by means of swift frigates, formerly the necessary pioneers and 
look-outs (“‘ eyes,” Nelson calls them) of every squadron of battle- 
ships? What to the enormous change in build and tactics and 


* Life of Nelson, Mahan, ii, 264. 
+ The Last of Nelson’s Captains, by Admiral Sir A. Phillimore. 
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training introduced by steam navigation? Instead of longing 
for a favourable wind and waiting for it to carry out manceuvres, 
or such a protracted chase as those of Villeneuve by Nelson before 
Aboukir and Trafalgar—an admiral can now place his ships where 
and when he likes, and in almost any conditions of weather. It 
seems almost incredible to us that it took two months for the news 
of the Nile to reach London, and that, a few years later, Nelson 
should have pursued his old antagonist across the Atlantic and 
back from the West Indies with ten sail of the line and three 
frigates, and yet never once sighted them. Still, with all its 
contrasts, history in many respects repeats itself before our eyes, 
and we see Napoleon’s desperate and almost successful bid for 
world-dominion re-enacted by Prussia in the name of Germany, 
with the same or even greater danger to the liberty of mankind. 

Before, however, we come to his description of the great battle 
in which he was to take so prominent a part, it is necessary to 
recount briefly Sir Robert Moorsom’s previous training and ex- 
perience. 

Born in 1760, the second son of Richard Moorsom of Airey 
Hil, near Whitby, he entered the Navy at the age of seventeen, 
joining the Ardent as a midshipman. His captain, Mr. Phipps, 
on being appointed to the Caractacus, took the boy with him, and 
in this ship accordingly Moorsom bore his part in the Battle of 
Ushant under Keppel, the relief of Gibraltar under Darby, and 
afterwards, under Howe, the action off Cape Spartel, and the 
capture by Admiral Kempenfeldt of part of Guichen’s squadron. 
Moorsom had steadily prosecuted his scientific and seafari 
knowledge, and at the early age of twenty-seven was appoin 
to the Ariel sloop to act as commander. In the Ariel he surveyed 
the coast of Pegu, the Andamans, and the Hoogly harbour. He 
afterwards returned to England from ill-health, and found he 
had been promoted as post-captain. 

When war broke out in 1793, Captain Moorsom was appointed 
to the Niger frigate and sent to ascertain the enemy’s forces in 
Brest. Shortly after, in the Astrea frigate, he sailed to Elsinore 
and brought back the Baltic convoy. 

In 1804 he was given in command the Majestic (74) and joined 
Russell off Texel. In 1805 he was moved to the Revenge (74) (at 
that time attached to the Channel Fleet under Cornwallis), and 
sent to reinforc2 Collingwood off Cadiz, where they were afterwards 
joined by Nelson. Trafalgar was imminent. The race across the 
Atlantic had failed, but Nelson’s quest was still before him, and 
(as he expressed it in a letter to a friend) “Salt beef and the 
French Fleet is far better than roast beef and champagne without 
them!” 

If we would realize the crucial importance of Trafalgar, we must 
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remember the part which Bonaparte had relied upon this fleet to 
accomplish. It was not by accident that Villeneuve’s ships now 
lay in Cadiz harbour. They had succeeded for a time in drawing 
Nelson away from Europe to attack them at their rendezvous at 
Martinique—but owing in part to Sir R. Calder’s successful, 
though incomplete, engagement with them on their return, had 
failed to accomplish the second stroke, to take part in the long- 
threatened invasion of England. ‘Make us masters of the 
Channel for three days, and we are masters of the world.” Jervis 
and Nelson had long foreseen this. ‘‘ Keep the enemy as far from 
our own coasts as possible,’ the former had written; and the 
latter had seen that “ this boat business ”’ (at Boulogne) was only 
“a part of a great plan of invasion.” If Napoleon could have 
obtained the naval control of the Straits of Dover for a few days, 
all was possibl. He had 188,000 men ready to embark, 30,000 of 
these at the Texel, 120,000 men and 25,000 horses at the Channel 
ports from Ostend to Havre. He expected Nelson would detach 
the bulk of his fleet to protect the English possessions in the West 
Indies, and indeed the popular feeling in London had been un- 
reasonably directed against Sir J. Orde for allowing the French 
fleet to pass him, though Orde had only six ships under his com- 
mand! Thus, the great fleet, composed of (say) twenty ships 
from Brest, ten from Toulon, five from Rochefort, and fifteen 
Spanish from Ferrol and Cadiz, would be master of the situation. 
Twenty thousand men were to be landed in Ireland, then seething 
with disaffection, and the great invasion would be accomplished. 

Now the scheme had, for the present, failed. Villeneuve had 
lost two of his ships in the engagement off Finisterre and had been 
driven into Vigo. Nelson returned home with the Victory in 
August, and Napoleon broke up his camp at Boulogne and marched 
to his great triumph later in the year over Austria and Russia at 
Austerlitz. 

On September 2 Captain Blackwood of the Ewryalus arrived in 
England with the news that the great combined fleet had concen- 
trated in Cadiz. Villeneuve, indeed, had been superseded, but his 
successor had not been appointed, and he was still in command. 
He had under him no less than thirty-three ships of the line, 
French and Spanish, besides frigates. It was his last desperate 
chance and he knew it.* I confess to feeling much sympathy 
with Villeneuve. A good and honourable man and not a bad 
sailor, he had met with more than his match at Aboukir, 
whence he had made his escape seven years before. He knew 
that his fleet, though more in number and superior in weight 
of guns, was inferior in quality to that which lay waitmg 

* Nelson’s ‘‘ Secret Memorandum,” issued on October 9, directs that “‘ every 
effort must be made to capture their Commander-in-Chief.” 
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for him before Cadiz: but, like a brave sailor, he obeyed 
orders and rushed upon his fate. Made prisoner with his ship 
and brought to England after Trafalgar, he was soon released, 
and returned to France in 1806, when, unable to bear the reception 
he expected to meet with from the Emperor, he died by his own 
hand at Rennes. 

But to return to October 21, 1805. Before Nelson left Eng. 
land we are told he had explained to Lord Sidmouth (late Prime 
Minister) his intended plan of attack, and marked it out on the 
table before him. It was, as is well known, to break the enemy's 
line in two places simultaneously with double columns led by 
Collingwood and himself respectively. He felt confident he should 
capture either their van and centre or centre and rear. We may 
naturally ask, “* How did he know the hostile fleet would meet him 
in a long line?”’” The answer is that it was the usual mode of 
encountering an enemy’s attack ; and Nelson knew instinctively 
that Villeneuve, with his heterogeneous forces, would be likely to 
wait for him and not be the first to engage. Thus, if he hada 
favourable wind for his purpose, and could break the French 
and Spanish line, he might depend on his men for the rest. 

But wind enough for his purpose was essential to the plan. 
It was a question of time as well as courage, and ships change 


their position relatively to one another, not only as they may be § 


steered in a sea-fight, but as wind and accident unavoidably affect 
them. Neither must we suppose that the attacked fleet would 
be able or desirous to maintain a direct-ruled line. They would 
rather fall into a concave curve towards the assailants and attempt 
to destroy them ere they could reach their objective by a converging 
fire directed on the attacking column. Now the wind proved to be 
a very light one from the W.N.W., and every sail was set on the 


English fleet, their object being to close as soon as possible, and. 


so to prevent the utter destruction of the leading ships of the two 
columns. For Nelson’s original plan was become hazardous in 
the extreme. In spite of every effort to advance more quickly, 
even studding sails being set—a most unusual occurrence in an 
engagement—the approach was too slow, apparently at the rate 
of not more than two miles or one and a half miles an hour. 
Nelson’s quick eye saw the risk. He had already given Colling- 
wood ample power to order his division, and (as Captain Moorsom 
tells us) does not seem to have adhered to his own original plan. 
“T am not certain that our mode of attack was the best : how- 
ever, it succeeded.” It succeeded, in great measure, by being 
altered so as to bring the swifter sailing ships sooner into action. 
Collingwood apparently directed his own squadron to take their 
bearings from himself and to close as speedily as each was able 
to grapple with his adversary. So keenly did Nelson realize the 
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necessity of coming to close quarters, that on his friend Captain 
Blackwood urging him, from consideration for himself, to allow 
one or two ships to precede the Victory, he had actually replied, 
“Well! let them go if they can!” though as soon as the 
Temeraire tried to pass him, Nelson could not bear to follow, and 
himself shouted from the poop, “ P’llthank you, Captain Harvey, 
to keep your proper station astern of us!” * 

Meanwhile Collingwood, in the Royal Sovereign (she had been 
only a few days out from England and was fresh coppered), 
easily kept the lead in his own division, closely followed by the 
Belleisle and the Revenge, both newly arrived; for Nelson had 
signalled that each ship should close as quickly as possible, and not 
wait for slow sailers. (The picture in Southey’s Life of Nelson is, 
of course, quite imaginary.) 

Collingwood had already marked his antagonist, Admiral 
Alava’s great Spanish three-decker, and was bearing slowly 
towards it, when a new signal number appeared on the Victory. 
“T wish,” said Collingwood testily, “‘ Nelson would stop signa!ling. 
We all know well enough what we have to do!” But when the 
ever-memorable words, ‘‘ England expects that every man will do 


his duty,” were repeated to him, and cheered from crew to crew, - 


the old sailor heartily expressed his acceptance and steered straight 
for the Santa Ana. A few moments later, just at noon, the 
French 74, Le Fougueux, the second astern of the Santa Ani, 
fired the first gun of the engagement at the Royal Sovereign, and 
all the ships, British and enemy alike, hoisted their colours. 
Collingwood and his group advanced in silence. All eyes were 
directed on their progress. As the Royal Sovereign drew nearer 
to their adversaries, Nelson, watching through his glass, exclaimed, 
“See how that noble fellow Collingwood carries his ship into 
action ! ’’ while the older of the two friends, at the same moment, 
was saying to his captain, “ Rotherham! what would Nelson give 
to be here!’ The Victory was about two miles from the Royal 
Sovereign when the latter, at 12.10, broke through the enemy’s 
line, followed closely by the Belleisle and the Revenge. The latter, 
as she passed through, caught in her mizen topsail the jib-boom 
of the French Azgle (74), and for a time was closely entangled, 
sweeping her opponent meanwhile with a raking fire. On clearing 
her she stood for the Principe de Asturias (112), with which, as 
also with the Indomptable and the San Justo, she hotly engaged, 
until the Dreadnought and the Thunderer came up to help, when 
Gravina, the Spanish admiral, bore off for Cadiz. Captain 
Moorsom had told his men before the action that he should lay his 
ship alongside the biggest enemy he could find, and leave the rest 

* The French Commander-in-Chief,. Admiral Villeneuve, was on the Bucentaure, 
but his flag was hoisted on one of his frigates. 
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to them. “They gave him three cheers,” the chaplain of his 
ship writes, “and fought like lions.” “The science and seamanship 
evinced by Moorsom in the mode of carrying his ship into action 
were no less conspicuous on this occasion than the cool resolution 
with which he attacked so superior a force.” 

Collingwood meanwhile, in the Royal Sovereign, had closely 
engaged Admiral Alava’s ship, the Santa Ana, and was also fired 
upon by Moorsom’s adversaries the San Justo and Indomptable, 
The Santa Ana had lost all three masts and the Royal Sovereign 
two. 

Last, let us follow briefly the fortunes of the Victory. She had 
reached only within about five or six hundred yards of the enemy, 
when her mizen-topmast was shot away and also her wheel, so that 
she was obliged to be steered by the relieving tackle below. Her 
sails were hanging in shreds. She had lost more than fifty men 
killed and wounded. But it was now her turn, and as she passed 
the Bucentaure (Villeneuve’s ship) on the port side, and rounded 
her stern, she poured such a tremendous raking fire into her 
through the cabin windows that the French estimated it as costing 
them four hundred men and twenty gunsdismounted. Behind the 
Bucentaure lay the French Neptune (there were three Neptunes, 
one of each nationality), who raked the Victory as she drifted most 
unfortunately upon the Redoutable, their rigging mutually entangled 
holding the two ships together. The crews of each ship tried to 
board the other, but the Temeraire swept the boarders down in a 
heap as they leaped on the Victory, while the marksmen in the 
Redoutable’s maintop effectually baffled the Victory’s men, and 
killed, alas! the hero of the day. 

Who does not know “ the last scene in the tragedy of Nelson’s 
life”? ? This is not the place to repeat it. EvenSir H. Newbolt, 
in his admirable and comprehensive record of The Year of Trafal- 
gar, chooses rather to have recourse to the plain record of Dr. 
Beatty, the surgeon who attended him. That noble, unselfish 
career—untarnished save for one great sin——appeals to us as few 
other lives can. The very madness of his infatuation touches our 
deepest sympathy. Was any one ever more manlike in his daring 
—more womanlike in his absolute self-surrender? ‘ Kiss me, 
Hardy!” The man’s whole life was in those words. 

Do we want any instance of his eager courage? ‘‘I would 
give the other arm to be with Duncan at this moment.” Of calm 
fearlessness ? Let us remember how, in the heat of the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, he would not send his offer to the Crown 
Prince until a lighted candle could be brought with which to seal 
it. Offirmness? Think of his refusal of his friend Blackwood’s 
request for command of a ship lest it should hinder the reasonable 
advancement of its first lieutenant. Of sympathy with a 
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rival? Let us recall his opinion of the unjust depreciation of 
Sir Robert Calder, when he actually declined to carry out an 
Admiralty order, and so crippled himself of a first-rate ship because 
“his heart would not stand it.” Last, shall we ever forget his 
recall of a dispatch-boat by signal because a petty officer had 
forgotten to post a letter to his wife just before Trafalgar ? 

It only remains to give in extenso the letters of Captain Moor- 
som and of the chaplain of the Revenge written after the battle, 
the former with the habitual self-control of an English officer, 
the latter supplying some not uninteresting if occasionally un- 
grammatical touches. 


Copy] CapTaIN Moorsom’s Letrer To His FatHer 
(No. 1) Revenge, GIBRALTAR, November 1, 1805 

Dear Srr,—I told Eleanor some time ago, that Ishould reserve my letter to you for 
some grand occasion, and I hope the victory gained by Lord Nelson on the 21st will 
be considered in England as glorious and decisive as any in the annals of the country. 

I will endeavour as near as I can to describe the mode of attack, though I myself 
could only see what passed in that part of the line I was in. 

Having information that the Allied Fleets were coming out of Port, Lord Nelson 
made the best of his way from Cape St. Mary’s to the Straits mouth, and at daylight 
on the 21st we saw them to Leeward of Cape Trafalgar, bearing E. by 8S. about 6 or 7 
leagues. 

The wind all the morning was light from the N.W., sometimes calm, and towards 
noon a light breeze about W.S.W. 

The enemy’s fleet bore (the body of them) about East. 

As we approached them they joined their Line on the Larboard Tack with their 
heads to the Northward—and we kept coming down in two columns pointing towards 
their centre, nearly in this manner: 
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All our ships were carrying studding-sails and many bad sailers were a long way 
astern, but little or no stop was made for them 

Admiral Collingwood dashed directly down, supported by such ships as could get 
up, and went through their Line—Lord Nelson the same—and the rest as fast as 
they could. 

Revenge got through between the fifth and sixth ships from their Rear. They 
closed so well together that a Frenchman’s jib-boom took my Mizzen Topsail as I 
passed, and he was near jamming us between himself and his second ahead ; perhaps 
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it would have been better for me if he had done so for a Spaniard three-deck ship with 
Admiral Gravina’s flag directly shot up on my Lee Quarter, the Frenchman wore under 
my stern, and I was obliged to endure a raking fire for a considerable time without 
being able to help myself, for al! our ropes were cut to pieces in going down, and the 
wind so light that we were for a long time exposed to their fire before we got clear. 

From where I passed through to a little ahead of their Centre the ships were nearly 
in a similar situation, all mingled together, and there the great impression was made, 
their Van could not afford any succour to their Centre without passing through the 
sternmost part of our Weather Column. 

In about three hours they gave way, some went off to Windward, some to Leeward, 
as fast as they could—my friend the Spanish Admiral was trying hard to dismast me, 
and succeeded in carrying away all my Topsail Yards, and at last bore up on the 
approach of one of our three-deck ships towards him. 

The Van in their flight as they came down raked us on the bow. 

Four sail went off to Windward and received a heavy fire from the Victory, Mara, 
Revenge, and another Ship as they passed. 


A Fifth, a Spaniard, attempting to follow them was attacked by three of our ships, | 


who were in good condition—and obliged to strike. 

Just as the Fleet was going into Action, Lord Nelson by signal expressed the 
following words: ‘‘ England expects every man will do his duty!!!” He lived long 
enough to hear of the victory and that was all; a musket ball struck him about the 
shoulder and went down into the body. 

I have given as near as I can my idea of the attack, but it varied so much in 
different parts of the Line that any one person can scarce give a just account of it 
My Station was sixth in the rear of the Lee Column, but as Revenge sailed well, Admiral 
Collingwood made my signal to keep a line of bearing from him which made me one 
of the leading ships through the Enemy’s Line. 

Remember me afiectionately to my Mother, to Richard and to the young Volunteer, 
and—Believe me, Dear Sir, Very dutifully yours, 

Ropert Moorsom 

I have enclosed Admiral Collingwood’s General Order. 


Copy] CaptaIn Moorsom’s Letrer To His FatTuer. 
(No. 2) Revenge, SPITHEAD, December 4, 1805. 

Dear Str,—You will have received a letter from me from Gibraltar which I sent by 
the Victory—and she sailed a week before me. 

I then gave you the best account I could procure of the Action, but I had neither 
seen the Admiral’s letters nor any returns till my arrival at Spithead. The reason of 
the Victory being so long after us has been occasioned by strong gales at S.E. and 
coming round still more to the Southward, as the ships got Northward. I got as far 
as the Latitude of 51 N.,and never could make any easting without going a great deal 
to the Northward also. The Victory I see is now coming in with Lord Nelson’s Flag 
half-mast down. 

I have seen several Plans of the Action, but none answer my idea of it; indeed, 
scarce any plan can be given; it was irregular, and the ships got down as fast as they 
could and into any space where they found the Enemy, without attending to their 
place in the Line. 

A regular Plan was laid down by Lord Nelson some time before the Action, but not 
acted upon. His great anxiety seemed to be to get to Leeward of them, lest they 
should make off to Cadiz before he could get near. 

I must tell you an anecdote of a French woman : 

The Pickle, Schooner, sent to us about fifty people saved from the Achille which 
was burnt and blew up. Amongst them was a young French woman about five and 
twenty and the wife of one of the Maintopmen. 
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When the Achille was burning, she got out of the Gun-room port and sat on the 
rudder-chains, till some melted lead ran down upon her and forced to strip and leap off. 
She swam to a spar where several men were, but one of them bit and kicked her till 
she was obliged to quit and get to another, which supported her till she was taken up 
by the Pickle and sent on board the Revenge. Amongst the men she was lucky enough 
to find her husband. We were not wanting in civility to the Lady. I ordered her two 
Purser’s shirts to make a Petticoat and most of the officers found something to clothe 
her. In a few hours Jeanette was perfectly happy and hard at work making her 
petticoats. She was sent ashore and the man also to Algesiras, on our arrival at 
Gibraltar. 

The Spaniards were all released at Gibraltar, but the French we have brought home. 
In the Squadron with us we had about eight hundred taken out of different ships. 

My best love to my Mother, Richard and his son—Dear Sir, Yours dutifully, 
RosBert Moorsom 


Will you tell Eleanor 1 am waiting till I know what is to be done with the ship 
before I write again? I conclude she will have to go into Harbour, as I have three 
transoms cut through by shot, and my Masts must come out. 

My scratch on the cheek was quite well a month ago. 


The two letters which follow are from the Rev. J. Greenly, 
Chaplain of the Revenge, and bear strong tokens of the writer’s 
feelings. They were addressed to his father: 


(No. 1) Off Capiz, October 21, 1805. 
A glorious day for England. 

Deak Fatuer,—I have this day witnessed a scene which I suppose you [will] 
have seen described in the papers, yet I shall not lose the opportunity of a cutter’s 
going to England from Lord Nelson: such news has not been heard since the Spanish 
Armada. 

We discovered the enemy (which I’m glad I first saw) at 4 o’clock in the morning : 
41 large ships: we had 26 sail of the line: with light breezes. Lord Nelson made 
the signal to engage the centre of the enemy, which Admiral Collingwood did in a most 
gallant manner and cut off 12 of the enemy which 3 of ours engaged. The Revenge 
led them and, I am glad to say, has immortalized our good Captain. I will tell you 
the result of this glorious Action. We have 16 in tow and one 4 Decker, rather an 
wusual ship (this must have been the Santissima Trinidada], one blown up and one 
sunk by the Victory, Lord Nelson’s ship, who, you may be sure, behaved as he always 
does. The last Signal he made by Telegraph was: ‘“* England expects everything from 
this Day’s Action and trusts every man will do his Duty.” 

Our Captain told his men he would act as Lord Nelson had always done, lay his 
thip alongside the largest he came near, and would leave the rest to his men. They 
gave him three cheers, and they fought like lions. 

The Revenge, a fine 74, had four seventy-fours and a three-decker at one time upon 
her; we are terribly mauled, we are almost a wreck, but we made two 74's strike 
and drove off the three-decker. Then Lord Nelson, who was close to us, cheered and 
we cheered in return, and immediately the Victory sent one to the bottom and every 
soul perished. 

The ships on both sides fought very hard, but the coolness of Englishmen showed 
them what they had to trust to. The Enemy had 11 sail of the line more than we had, 
3 Frigates and a Brig. Admiral Louis, with 7 sail of the line, left us about a week ago 
to water at Tetuan: but the fewer in number the more honour and profit. 

I had a very narrow escape, a 42 pounder came within 6 inches of me, and entirely 
thattered a beam: the Captain ordered me off twice, but I went up when I could 
from the wounded. We had a dreadful carnage: Captn. Moorsom (very slightly 
Wounded in the cheek, but would not leave the Dec) fought his ship as coolly asif at 
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Dinner, never less than two on us from 1 o’clock midday till half-past 6: we have 27 
killed and 45 wounded very badly, some of them the Centurion’s late crew, our Master 
is wounded, two Midshipmen killed, two wounded ; all our yards were shot away and 
topmasts and lower masts terribly mauled. The killed on board the Enemy must 
have been dreadful, as one of the ships that struck to us was employed all the morning 
in throwing their dead bodies overboard. We were so disabled that we could not 
take possession of our Prizes, the Polyphemus and another have got them astern of them, 
I would not have been out of this Day’s Action for any consideration, though the 
sight of the dead and dying are dreadful. 
We do not know where we are going to, but somewhere we must go to repair our 
damages and with the Prizes. We are in high spirits, and trust you will all think wel] 
of British Tars, many of whom died in my arms cheering their mess-mates above. 
Lord Nelson is wounded, he was obliged to leave the deck.—Believe me, Yours truly, 
J. GREENLY 


LETTER FROM THE CHAPLAIN OF THE “ REVENGE” 
(No. 2) Off Carg St. Mary’s, October 28, 1805 

Drak Fatuer,—In my last to you I told you a few of the ships taken, but I have 
now to tell you of twenty-one sail of the line, most of them burnt and destroyed, as 
we have had complete Gale of wind since the Action. I hope all our ships are safe, 
many of them are totally dismantelled, we ourselves are in a terrible state, but owing 
to the exertions of the Ship’s Company, we are in a state to keep the sea. Two 
Spanish three-deckers burnt, and four Admirals taken. We have bought the victory 
dearly, as our brave commander died of his wounds the night of the Action. His 
dying words were, “‘I die happy.”” Never was there so grand a day for England, nor 
Englishmen behaved better. 

There has been dreadful slaughter on board the Revenge and Victory, Belleisle, 
Tonnant and Royal Soyereign. I was wounded in twenty places by splinters of shot 
that came close to me, but mere scratches. It’s rather an unusual thing for a Chaplain 
to be wounded in Action, but mine were so slight that 1 would not be put in the list 
of wounded. Our ship is full of French and Spanish which we took out of the prizes, 
Captain Moorsom was complimented by the Admiral] the Evening of the Action, who 
sent to enquire if he was well, and to lead the English down again to destroy the Enemy. 
If the wind had not come on to a furious gale, we had not left a French or Spanish 
ship in existence. As it is, we have destroyed 21 sail for certain, all very large ships, 
The Gale still continues, but we are all clear of danger. The loss of prize money will 
be great, for, had the wind permitted us to have brought the ships home, I should have 
had £500, but now not £20, though we are glad to have lowered their pride. 

We are all in great spirits, though no sleep for three nights. Poor Lord Nelson's 
body will be brought home. The people of England have got as fine a man, old Cuddy 
Collingwood who led us down like a Lion and is close to our ship now. I've no time 
for more.—Yours affectionately, J. GREENLY 


N.B. The Spanish and French must have lost more than 6000 men, 


Moorsom lived to enjoy the rewards of a useful and honourable 
career. 

We have already heard from his Chaplain of the distinction 
shown him by Lord Collingwood on the evening of ‘ Trafalgar’s 
Day ”’—and on the occasion of Nelson’s funeral he bore the Great 
Banner in the procession. In 1806 he resigned command of the 
Revenge, and next year became private secretary to Lord Mulgrave, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. In 1809 he was made Colonel of 
Marines (at that time a sort of honorarium for service), and became 
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one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and soon after Surveyor-General — 
of the Board. In 1810 he became Rear-Admiral, in 1814 Vice- 
Admiral, and in the following year K.C.B. In 1824 he was Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Chatham, and six years later Admiral. 

He married Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Scarth, Esq., of 
Stakesby, near Whitby, and had three sons (one of whom himself 
attained to the rank of admiral). He died at Cosgrove Priory in 
Northamptonshire in 1835. 

Before we leave our subject, let us turn once more to the great 
fight in which he had borne his part. Of the ships which broke 
through with the Royal Sovereign the Belleisle came next to her 
leader and was in the fiercest stress of the battle. She had been 
attacked by several of the enemy’s ships at once, including Moor- 
som’s adversary the Azgle as well as the Achille, and was the only 
English ship totally dismasted, her decks covered with the fallen 
tackling. But she nailed an ensign to the stump of the mizen- 
mast and kept a Union Jack waving at the end of a handspike. 
One of her officers has left a description of the scene when the 


battle ended. 


Before sunset all firing had ceased. The view of the fleet at this period was highly 
interesting and would have formed a beautiful subject for a painter. Just under the 
setting rays were five or six dismantled prizes. On one hand lay the Victory with part 
of our fleet and prizes, and on the left hand the Royal Sovereign and a similar cluster 
ofships. To the Northward the remnant of the combined fleets was making for Cadiz. 
The Achille, with the tri-coloured ensign still displayed, had burnt to the water’s edge 
about a mile from us, and our tenders and boats were using every effort to save the 
brave fellows who had so gloriously defended her, but only 250 were rescued and she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion.* 


So far for a word-picture. It needs a poet for the higher 
thought : 

Nobly, nobly Cape St. Vincent to the North-West died away ; 

Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz Bay ; 

Blueish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay ; 

In the dimmest North-east distance dawn’d Gibraltar grand and gray. 

“Here and here did England help me ; how can I help England ? ”—say : 

Whoso turns, as I this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 

While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa. 


WILLIAM Woop 


* Mahan’s Life of Nelson, vol. ii, p. 396. 
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[No further evidence was needed to demonstrate that Germany cor- 
sists of calculating fiends, who love cruelty for its own sake and 
torture those who lie at their mercy. It must, however, be admitted 
that this terrible human document, besides being an indictment of 
a criminal nation, is also a condemnation of British Government 
which in four years has not lifted a little finger to secure the proper 
treatment of British Prisoners of War. It ts another page in the 
history of cowardice for which it may be hoped the guilty Ministers 
will obtain their deserts now or hereafter. Kvitor, National Review] 


THE Committee have collected the statements made to their 
examiners by upwards of seventy of our men who, taken prisoner 
during the German spring offensives on the Western Front, have 
since succeeded in making good their escape. 

The Committee believe that it will be of advantage to submit 
a general view, based upon the reliable testimony of these men, 
of the manner in which the enemy command have treated thos 
of their prisoners then captured who have been retained for use or 
confinement behind their lines. That general view will not in 
any way overlap the Report already presented by the Committee 
on the treatment by the Germans of their other British prisoners 
behind their Western Front. The prisoners taken in these late 
offensives have, it seems, consistently been kept apart from those 
of earlier capture, whos> sufferings have already been placed on 
record. Some of them were seen by a few of the men who have 
recently escaped, but no conversation or communication with 
them was permitted. Except, however, that the treatment meted 
out to the more recent captures has necessarily not yet | een 80 
prolonged, it supplies almost an exact counterpart of what the 
others have had to endure. 

The escapes accomplished by the men whose evidence is here 
reviewed were exploits which in most instances called for a display 
of quite remarkable courage and resource on the part of those 
concerned. Each man took his life in his hand. That risk, how- 

* « Report [by Mr. Justice Younger’s Committee] on the Treatment by the Germans 


of Prisoners of War taken during the Spring Offensives of 1918”—presented to both 
Houses of Parliament, October, 1918. 
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ever, did not deter him from making his bid for freedom. One 
of the witnesses gives a reason, the grim prudence of which is not 
lost upon the Committee, who have before them the statements of 
all these men, and the force of which will, they believe, impress 
all readers of this Report. ‘The men in our compound,” says 
Corporal Arthur Joseph Coney, “ all felt that they might as well 
risk being killed getting back to British lines, as remain in German 
lines to be killed by our shells or starved by Germans.” 

It is probably correct to say that the number of prisoners 
captured as an immediate result of the offensive begun on March 21 
last exceeded every expectation of the enemy, as it overwhelmed 
every provision, if indeed any at all was made, for their reception. 
This fact may afford some explanation of the total failure on the 

rt of the Germans during, in some cases, more than forty-eight 
oes after capture to provide any food at all for the prisoners 
they took : it furnishes, however, neither explanation nor excuse 
for the utter inadequacy of the sustenance thereafter provided 
for the men; for the unauthorized nature of the work many of 
them were set to do; for the proximity to the battle front of the 
places where they were called upon to do it; for the absence 
m many of the cages—-they were little better—of any shelter, 
warmth, or sanitary conveniences of any kind; for the cruelty 
of some of the guards, or the brutality—for it was nothing less—of 
one or two of the doctors. Yet these things were the common lot 
of many of the men over the whole period covered by this Report. 

At times the treatment to which the prisoners were being sub- 
jected seemed to some German officers, more sensitive than the 
test, to require an explanation. The absence of sufficient food 
was due to the blockade ; this was the excuse put forward by one. 
By another it was explained as being a reprisal for similar treat- 
ment of German prisoners at our hands. 

The Committee do not stop to deal at length with these pretexts. 
let there be set against them the recorded statement of a German 

eral at Villers on April 17, that he knew their men were 
being well treated in England. If any explanation is to be given 
of the unjustifiable treatment to which these prisoners have been 
required to submit, it must be looked for, the Committee feel, 
esewhere. Possibly it may be found in the resolve underlying a 
teémark made in broken English by a German officer on March 22 
at Marchiennes : ‘“ We will break your brave English hearts to- 
morrow.” 

Of the statements before the Committee quite a large umber 
are those of men who were captured in the first or very early days 
ofthe offensive. These men were in nearly every instance, as has 
already been indicated, left without food for periods varying from 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours, during the greater part of which 
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they were kept constantly on the march. One or two instances 
may be given. A man captured at Lagnicourt at 9 A.M. on March 
21 was marched with a band of prisoners, including a number of 
wounded, to Villers, arriving there at three in the afternoon. 
Thence they were taken across country to a cage “ which seemed 
miles from anywhere,” and which was reached at 9 P.M. There 
they spent the night in a barbed-wire enclosure, sleeping in the 
open without food or drink, other than water from a small stream 
flowing near the cage. Next morning at 10 a.m., still without 
food, the men were marched to Marchiennes, where they arrived 
at 6 P.M. No food on the journey—only some coffee. At Mar- 
chiennes they were given a small piece of bread and a little more 
coffee ; nothing more. The men were famished. 

Another man captured at Saint-Quentin about 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon of March 21 was, with gthers, marched by stages to 
Origny, reaching there on the 24th about the same hour. “ During 
the march,” he says, “‘ we received no food at all, very little water, 
and camped all night in the open.” 

Another captured at Ecoust on the 21st says : 

On the 22nd I got nothing to eat. The Germans gave us nothing. They had 
plenty of food themselves, because they had captured the whole of the battalion 
rations for 21st. We asked for food and were told we should get some farther down 
the line. On the evening of the 23rd about forty of us were sent to Rumaucourt, 
carrying about twenty wounded to a hospital, and here I had a cup of coffee sub- 
stitute, which was very nasty, and two slices of bread and jam. Next morning the 


forty of us were marched to Villers-lez-Cagnicourt. We were given nothing to eat 
before starting, and we reached the cage about noon We got nothing to eat till4 rm 


Another witness, taken prisoner at Lagnicourt on March 21, 
thus describes his journey from Villers to Denain, which he reached 
on the 24th : 


At about 11.30 a.m. on the 21st we started to march off to Villers, where we arrived 
the same day after two hours’ march. . . . At Villers we were put in a wire compound 
in the open. I think by the time we got there, there were about three hundred British 
prisoners, as we kept picking them up on the way. A good many were wounded— 
walking cases. We remained in the cage till the evening, and were given nothing what 
ever to eat or drink. About 5 p.m. we were fallen in—wounded as well. These latter 
got no dressing or any attention to their wounds, and were forced to come along with us. 
Our escort consisted of mounted Uhlans. We would halt anywhere by the side of 
the road at night, and march all through the day. We got no food whatever during 
the whole time. The French peasants tried to give us food, but the escort would 
not allow them. The escort had food themselves. They were very rough to & 
keeping us in formation of fours and not allowing us to fall out to get water whet 
we came to it. The wounded suffered very much and we did our best to help them 
along. We arrived at Denain about 2 p.m. on March 24. 


These instances are typical. It seems unnecessary to multiply 
them. They disclose an initial treatment which was a fitting 
prelude to the semi-starvation which succeeded it in the impro 
vised camps or cages in which many thousands of the men taken 
during these offensives have been subsequently confined. 
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The evidence of that treatment even now before the Committee 
is voluminous. It is impossible to deal with it here in full detail. 
Its outstanding features are the utter disregard by the German 
command of its obligations with reference to prisoners, whether 
entered into before the war or since; the abuse of the Red Cross 
flag; the compulsory employment of prisoners, on pain, at times, 
of death, in operations directly concerned with the then German 
offensive ; the setting of their imprisonment and place of work 
within range of the prisoners’ own guns; their consistent semi- 
starvation ; their unsanitary surroundings ; the absence of every 
facility for keeping themselves clean; the continued refusal of 
either clothing or warmth to men enfeebled by want of food and 
weakened by excessive toil, and the denial of hospital treatment 
to those prostrated by consequential disease. All this will clearly 
appear if, using as far as possible the very words of the men 
themselves, the Committee describe the conditions prevailing in 
some of the more typical camps dealt with in the evidence, and 
conclude with some reference to one or two incidents more general 
incharacter to which they feel that attention may usefully be called. 


Villers, near Arras, is a cage or camp of which several witnesses 
speak. Some of the men there were billeted in a church without 
aroof; others in a cage, with, at first, no buildings of any kind, 
so that the men had to lie in the open. After a fortnight two huts 
and a marquee were erected by German labour. One of the 
witnesses, who was at Villers from April 11 to 23, thus describes 
his experiences during that period : 

Our work consisted of road-making, building light railways, carrying ammunition 
from one dump to another. The day’s work was as follows: Réveillé at 3 a.m., we 
were lined up, and as we passed the guard we were each given a drink of coffee, but 
no food. We were then formed up in companies of a hundred each. We were then 
sent away to various places to work. We would start work about 8 a.m. Sometimes 
there would be a good distance to walk. We were given a spell from 12 to 1; then 
Worked on to 5 p.m. We worked seven days a week. We were given no food at all 
util about 7 p.m. We had nothing to eat or drink from the time we received our 
coffee about 4 a.m. till we received our tea at 7 p.M. We were not allowed to get 
water on the march or at work. For tea we received some soup, made of a kind of 
dried fish and lentils, and one loaf to three men, but no coffee. The sanitary arrange- 
ments consisted of a hole in the ground, to which no attention was paid. The work 
Was very hard and continuous. We dared not rest a moment. If we did, the sentries 
would strike us with the butt end of their rifles. At Villers there was an order put 
Up, printed in English, to the effect that no one was to make a noise at night, that 
no one was allowed firearms or a knife, that any one trying to escape would be shot 
Without challenge, that all sentries had free use of their rifles. 

The prisoners were very weak and exhausted. During the spell between 12 and 1 
they used to wander round, collecting nettles, which they brought to the camp at 
night to eat. We were given no opportunity for washing. There was a pump at 
the cookhouse, but the pump handle was removed to prevent us using it. The guards 
Would give us no water. There was no heating or warming apparatus given us, and 

was no means of drying our clothes. If we got wet we had to remain wet. We 
Rever received any parcels at all. We were given no clothes by the Germans. 
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Another of the witnesses when at Villers was employed in 
carrying shells to different German batteries about twelve kilo- 
metres behind the front line. 

We were under fire [he says] from our big guns. Near our camp at Villers 
[he adds] there was a large dump of ammunition. It was covered with tarpaulin, 
and there were two or three Red Cross flags put over it. Our artillery found it and 
blew it up. I saw it happen. Some Germans were killed. The dump was only 
about fifty yards from the camp, and some of our shells at the same time dropped in 
the camp. I was sick that day and was in the camp. One of our shells killed four 
of our men and wounded one. 


Another witness who was at Villers from April 2 to 18 says: 
‘The men were so weak from want of food they were fainting 
every day.” 

Other witnesses speak of an epidemic of dysentery at this 
camp at the end of March, and it may here be noted that dysentery 
was rife in all the camps. It was owing, as one witness says, to 
the bad food. The first day it broke out at Villers, eighty men 
were affected. An average of forty a day went sick with the same 
complaint. 

The sick parade one day amounted to four hundred men. They were marched off 
to Bullecourt and made to lay light railways. Most of them went sick with bad feet 
and dysentery ; they were all in a weak condition, but still made to work. We were 
all sleeping in the open air. . . . The camp was in a very insanitary condition. . . 
We had no beds, or blankets, or straw. There were 1115 altogether in this cage. ... 
We R.A.M.C. men volunteered to take over the sanitary arrangements of the camp, 
but this was refused. 


So much for Villers. 


At Ecoust, about nine kilometresfrom Villers, there was another 
cage, about which the witnesses say a great deal. One of them, 
with experience of both places, gives the following account, the 
essential particulars of which are reiterated by other witnesses: 

This was a cage [he says] similar to Villers, only the accommodation was worse, 
and also the sanitary arrangements. The guards also were more rough and brutal, 
and the place was constantly under shell-fire from our guns, and also from our aelo 
planes, which used to fly round to bomb the dumps and light railways round the camp. 
The food and work were the same, but we were closer to our lines, and were under 
shell-fire the whole time. The guards were Landsturm, old men too old for the trenches, 
or young men too young. . . . Our own N.C.O.’s had to work just the same as privates, 
there was no distinction made between warrant officers, N.C.O.’s, and privates, all 
had to work alike. 

On April 13, 1918, one of our big guns was shelling near the camp, and some of 
our men were working in a store just outside the camp, and a shell burst and killed 
a corporal of the West Yorks and wounded three others of our men—later in the day 
another shell burst and wounded one of the German guards. I think he will die 

While at Ecoust I noticed that there were some big marquees all flying the Red 
Cross flag, and a huge Red Cross marked on the ground for aeroplanes to see. In these 
marquees were stored all kinds of military stores and ammunition. 

The state of our poor men was getting most pitiable owing to want of sleep, 
starvation, and ill-treatment, being forced to work whether sick or well, and the vermil 
was awful. We never had a chance of a wash or change of clothes the whole time 
I was a prisoner. 


Cove 


amp, 
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The witness was captured on March 21. He escaped on April 
13. Appropriate attention, as is shown by the deposition of 
another witness, has since been given by our airmen to the 
marquees of which he spoke. 


Salome was a cage in which early in April there were confined 
1500 British and between 700 and 800 Portuguese. Later the 
British were billeted in an old church and the Portuguese were 
sent to Lille. The men were apparently interchanged freely 
between this camp and a neighbouring one at Provin. The food 
at Salome is accordingly usually described in the terms of that 
supplied at Provin. Here is a description of it by an intelligent 
and reliable witness : 


The first thing in the morning we got a kind of oatmeal, for dinner a kind of stew 
of horseflesh or goat’s meat; the latter was quite uneatable. Sometimes instead 
we got some very black kind of fish full of ammonia and salt, and uneatable. Often 
we got no tea; when we did we got a small piece of bologna sausage about the size 
of half a crown and }-inch thick, and sometimes, though rarely, a small teaspoonful 
of a kind of apple jelly. 


This is what the same witness says of Salome : 


On April 20 we were all marched back [from Provin] to Salome. We were billeted 
in an old church with guards at the front and rear. The place was fearfully crowded, 
and we had only straw to lie on, which got filthy and verminous; but the crowd was 
such that many of us were unable to sit or lie down, there were about 1300 to 1500 
of us in the church—all British—a few sergeants and corporals among them. The 
sergeants were not made to work, but the corporals were. The food was much the 
same quality as at Provin, but less of it. It was very hard to live on it, and we got 
into a very weak and emaciated condition. Of course we received no percels, and 
were not allowed to write any letters. . . . Working parties were told off at different 
times, both day and night. Sometimes they would be turned out at two and three in 
the morning, and they as a rule were made to carry ammunition up to the front line 
and on to the dumps. . . . Salome was continually being bombed, and shells con- 
stantly fell all about ; on one occasion our cookhouse was destroyed, but no one killed. 
I never actually saw any one killed by our shells, but I was told of about fourteen 
British being wounded and several killed out of a working party one day. This I was 
told by several of the men who had been on the working party at the time. They 
were going up to the line either collecting dead or carrying ammunition. I personally 
was employed several times on the ration dump, carrying rations and unloading at 
the railhead, also working on the roads behind the line. I got as near the line as 
four kilometres, and was often under fire. 


Other witnesses speak of the terrible condition of some Italian 
prisoners they saw at Salome. 


We used [says one] to see Italian prisoners going up the line to work. They were 
in a very bad condition. Some of them walking skeletons. Their clothing was in 
a shocking condition. They were wearing broken clogs and old rags for stockings. 
We heard they were sent to work on the Western Front as a punishment. 


This witness proceeds : 


We were under shell-fire the whole time we were behind the German lines. The 
German guards “get the wind up” whenever there is any shelling, and take what 
cover they can and take no notice of the prisoners. 


One witness at Salome, who was confined neither in the cage 
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nor the church, but with 250 British in a hut seven hundred 
yards from the village, says : 

We were about six hundred yards from the German front line, and were shelled 
regularly at night, our hut often being hit. Fourteen British of the 55th Division 
were killed and eleven wounded from shell-fire 
we had no gas-masks, as the Germans had taken them from us when captured ; they 
themselves, however, had theirs all the time. 


At Prowy, about twenty kilometres behind Cambrai, where as 
many as 1500 were confined in a disused sugar-refinery, the men 
suffered terribly from cold and want of food. One of the witnesses, 
now among the escaped himself, fainted from starvation. 


The food consisted of }-loaf of bread and coffee and vegetables given very 
irregularly, and very little of it. 


Another witness says : 


We slept on cement floors, no blankets, no straw, and fires were not allowed. 
Our bread ration sometimes failed for thirty-six hours. Lots of men fell sick and 
fainted from exhaustion. There was a lot of dysentery, and the only medicine we got 
was nettle-leaves boiled in water. One man of the R.M.L.1. died here from exhaustion 
. . » The guards were very offensive, and used their rifle-butts on us. 

On April 17 two hundred of us were marched to the Canal du Nord, about ten 
kilometres this side of Cambrai; we were not under shell-fire there. There were 
dugouts on the canal banks to sleep in, and we worked at laying railways, loading 
wagons, ete. There were already two hundred men there before we arrived ; they 
were in a shocking condition. . . . [‘* The poor fellows coming in from work,” 
another witness says, “could only just toddle along.”] At the canal we worked from 
6 a.M. to 6 P.M. on the same poor ration as in other camps. The guards were very 
brutal and knocked us about a lot. We [two] couldn’t stand it, and managed to 
escape on April 19, 1918. 


The following account of Cantin is illuminating : 


On April 12 two hundred of us left for Cantin [about sixteen kilometres behind the 
line]. We slept in a barn over a stable on verminous straw. We worked here in 
a pioneer park, loading ammunition and other war materials. On complaining to an 
officer we were told that if we refused to work the ringleaders would be shot. The 
guards were very brutal, kicking us, beating us with sticks, and using their rifle 
butts on us. The food was even worse here ; we were all starving. There was a lot 
of dysentery amongst the prisoners, but the doctors made us work all the same, and 
stopped our pay (3d. a day) and bread ration if we refused. Some of the men were 
fumigated, and got a bath, but there was no soap or towel. Many of the men were 
covered with sores. 

In this connexion the following incident, near the village of 
Lecluse, five miles from the firing-lme, may be conveniently taken 
from the evidence of another witness : 

One day we refused to load shells, and one of our men complained to a German 
staff officer who spoke English, telling him it was wrong to expect us to load shells 
for them, and that we wanted to make a general complaint. His only reply was to 


line us up in a squad and to order that the first man who refused to work would be 
instantly shot. 


The Hospital at Valenciennes is the subject of a gruesome 
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account by an escaped prisoner, who was there for a month— 
March 25 to April 25 : 


All nationalities, except Germans, were mixed together—British, Italians, Russians . 
French, Bulgarians. Food: black bread, with a very small portion of jam or butter 
—this was a day’s ration—about 600 grammes—substitute coffee. Midday: soup 
of macaroni, or peas or dried vegetables. Every one got this except special cases, 
who got rather better quality of bread and soup. At night some more coffee ; the 
bread was of poor quality ; there was a little meat in the soup. The doctor did far 
from his best ; his conduct was a farce ; he was supposed to come to the ward twice 
a day; he would come in and look round, and go out without attending to any one. 
... There were some very bad cases. The supplies were short, no soap at all; 
bandages were of paper; no toilet requisites. Sanitary accommodation very bad ; 
urinals were right in the wards. Bedding made of sacking material, and stuffed with 
wood-wool. Bed-sheets were issued, but these had to be in a most dreadful condition 
before they would be exchanged. Eggs were issued sometimes for the man with 
limbs off, but very few actually received any; nurse orderlies used to take them. 
One nurse in particular used to save up the eggs and special bread for several days 
and then send them away in a parcel. .. . In some cases the Germans took our 
clothing, and these men simply lay in bed with nothing on except the bed-covering 
made of cotton maché. The bedclothes were very small and very thin, and very 
poor quality—more like cotton than wool. 

A man named Private Ellis was in my ward with a bullet wound through his lung. 
He lay for some days unattended to, and was then taken to see the doctor. As he 
was in great pain he was calling out; the doctor hit him a hard punch on the jaw 
and sent him back to the ward; he came back crying, and died next morning. 1 do 
not know the doctor’s name. He treated the patients very roughly. He used to 
pull men about dreadfully. In the first week or two I was there I counted an average 
of fifteen deaths a day. I am positive that, with proper treatment, there would not 
have been anything like this mortality. 


As a final instance the Committee take Sally, of which the men 
who were there have much to say. 

One who reached it on April 27 and escaped on May 18 says 
of it : 


We were put in a cage, where there were four hundred of usin all. There were huts 
and beds being made, but we were horribly crowded, and the vermin was awful. The 
camp was in the middle of a pioneer dump, and was heavily shelled. Twice at night 
we were turned out by the sentries, who kicked and struck us, and marched down the 
road towards Etang to get out of the shelling. Our work was loading shells and 
digging ammunition pits. We protested, but were told that German prisoners were 
being made to do the same work at Arras. The Landsturm guards were very brutal, 
and knocked us about with sticks and rifle-butts. The food was again starvation diet. 
The men are like wild animals with hunger, and scramble for any piece of food which 
may be lying about, also for cigarette ends. The water we had to drink was drawn 
from a filthy marsh near the camp. Besides much dysentery there was a lot of dropsy, 
men’s legs and bodies swelling terribly. There were about sixty men permanently 
sick, and five or six going to hospital daily. The doctor was kind and did his best, 
but it was no use, as he had no authority. The sergeant-major and quartermaster- 
sergeant were horrible brutes, and made men work until they dropped. It is impossible 
to describe the condition of the men in this camp. It can well be imagined the horrible 
filthy condition men with dysentery were in who were forced to work. Daily about 
half a dozen would fall down at work, utterly exhausted, and have to be carried back 
to the cage. It does not seem to me that any of them can live for many weeks if these 
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conditions continue. When it was known that we were going to try and escape, two 
others came and prayed us “ for God's sake to try and get England to do something 
to help them to get out of that hell.” 

Further particulars of this camp are given by other witnesses; 

In the early days the men slept in the open. No accommodation of any kind was 
provided—no blenkets or coverings—and most of the men had no overcoats. By 
April 13 huts were erected, and iron beds provided, but still no blankets. The cage 
was only three hundred yards from the village, which was constantly under shell-fire, 

Bitter complaint is made of one of the sentries at this camp for 
continual ill-treatment of the prisoners : 

He struck prisoners and prodded them with the butt end of his rifle; there was 
no reason for this except that the men were very weak from exposure end want of 
food, and it was an impossibility for them to do more. 

On the other hand, « good word is said for one sergeant-major, “* he was very decent.” 

Similar accounts are given by the witnesses of many other 
camps or cages more or less near the firing-line. 

Many of them speak of Denain, but this was apparently 
primarily a distributing station. 

At Douai, where many were confined, “ all the men were weak 
for lack of nourishment. It wa: a common sight to see them fall 
over for lack of food.” Again, “the prisoners were often under 
long-range fire ; shells frequently fell within two hundred or three 
hundred yards of us.” 

At Cagnicourt, again, 1200 men were confined in a cage—an 
open’ enclosure in a field. Later two huts were erected, but they 
could only hold four hundred “ sitting against each other with 
no room to lie down.” Dysentery was rampant. Here too, 
however, there was a “decent” German sergeant-major. He, 
however, had “ no powers. ” 

Bray was seven kilometres from the British lines. One witness 
confined there from April 11 to April 13 was “-under shell-fire 
the whole time.” 

At Dury—twelve kilometres behind the line—although 
between March 30 and April 2, the period spoken of by the 
witness, no shells actually fell where the prisoners were, they 
were well within range, and shells were continually falling to 
their right. 


We had starvation diet, living practically on bread and water, and the soup was 
no stronger than boiled water. 


At this place two men tried to escape, but were recaptured. 
Thereupon the officer in charge read the prisoners a notice, in- 
forming them that “ two men had tried to escape, and that the 
next man who attempted to do so would be court-martialled and 
shot, as had been done already to these two.” 


There are many incidents accompanying the capture of pri- 
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soners during these recent offensives referred to in the depositions. 
There is, for example, the experience of four Cameron Highlanders 
taken at Arras on March 28, who, as soon as they were made 
prisoner, were compelled for two hours to serve a German field- 

in with ammunition and dig out a position for it under British 
fire. And there are other cases of the same kind. The Committee, 
however, select two for special mention, because they each, 
although in different ways, illustrate the nature of the men and the 
organism to which our forces are now opposed. 

On March 21 fifteen officers, N.C.O.’s, and men of the Ist 
K.S.L.I. were taken prisoner at Lagnicourt. One of these is 
now amongst the escapes. This is his account of the incident : 

We were defending a trench and held out to the last, when we were surrounded 
and had to surrender. Tie Germans beckoned us to come towards them, and as 
the first three of us—privates—showed ourselves to obey they were deliberately shot ; 
the rest of us were taken prisoners. 

The second incident is this. On the same day, five men of the 
Staffordshires were taken together at Bullecourt, one of them has 
now escaped. This is his account of his capture : 

At the time of my capture a German officer was standing near the trench, and 
close by him there was a private with his bayenet fxed. One of the men of my 
hattalion was scrambling out ef the trench, intending cf course to surrender. The 
private ran at my comrade to bayonet him. ‘The officer ordered the private to halt, 
but no attention was paid to the command, and the officer without hesitation shot 
the private in the head with his revolver, killing him on the spot. The British soldier 
had not been touched. This happened close to where I was standing. 


And here the Committee, for the moment, leave this subject. 
The latest date of escape of any of the witnesses, so far examined, 
was June 24. There is nothing in the depositions of these later 
escapes which leads the Committee to conclude that any material 
improvement had so far been effected in the general conditions 
here described, which, like those dealt with in the Committee's 
earlier Report, to which reference has already been made, may be 
left for the present to speak for themselves. 


On behalf of the Government Committee on the Treat- 
ment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War 


RoBERT YOUNGER 
Chairman 
August 29, 1918 


THE EX-GERMAN COLONIES 


No more instructive map has been issued during the war than the 
map of the world furnished by the Admiralty and published in 
this number of the National Review, showing the effect of retum- 
ing to Germany her lost Colonies. The effect, in a word, would 
be to present Germany with the control of sea communications in 
every part of the globe. Without warning, Germany could hold 
up the entire seaborne commerce of the world, nor could any 
Navy, or combination of navies, prevent her. Thus has the 
invention of the submarine changed the whole aspect of naval 
warfare. 

The tremendous campaign on land has diverted, greatly to 
the German advantage, the attention of the Allies from the even 
larger significance of the war at sea and the decisive importance of 
the capture of the German Colonies. Indeed, until the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies recently made a speech in which he said 
that “if these territories are returned to Germany the sacrifice 
of our heroes will have been made in vain,” a strange silence 
surrounded the subject in this country. Australians, New Zea- 
landers, and South Africans, whose national security is directly 
concerned in the retention of the territories they have captured, 
became uneasy. There is much plain speaking among themselves, 
but in accordance with the prevailing fashion of a nervous secrecy, 
nothing is made public. 

Now, however, that the British Admiralty has issued the 
submarine map of the world, the result of a treacherous concession 
is made plain. Were Germany to establish, in addition to her 
northern bases, naval bases on the east coast and on the west 
coast of Africa, and in New Guinea, her submarines, operating 
with a sea endurance of from 17,000 to 30,000 miles, would be 
enabled to block the main trade routes at their converging areas: 
(1) off the west coast of Ireland, the northern entrance to the 
Irish Sea, the entrance to the English Channel, the North Sea 
— (2) off the Cape of Good Hope, Cape San Roque, 

Cape Blanco, Cape Verde Islands, the western approaches to 
Gibraltar, Cape Finisterre, the Soundings ; (3) the entrances to 
the Red Sea and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb : ; (4) the approaches 
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to Colombo, Straits of Malacca, the approaches to Singapore, 
Straits of Sunda ; (5) the waters off Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart, 
Wellington, Suva, Honolulu, and the Philippine Islands. 

At present Germany, operating from her northern bases alone, 
compels the British Navy to keep some 10,000 vessels in com- 
mission; and even with that immense force the submarine 
campaign is not defeated. In the phrase of the First Lord, it is 
“held, but not mastered.” It is hardly necessary to say that 
no nation or group of nations could keep some 50,000 vessels 
constantly in commission, distributed in all seas. Nor, if it were 

ssible, would such a fleet provide security. 

It is not a mere assumption that Germany would thus attempt 
to dominate the world by means of organized piracy. It is the 
declared purpose of the German Government, and it is the main 
object to obtain which Germany declared war. The sch me of 
Germany was to win a vast Colonial Empire. To that end she 
intended, first, to crush the Continental Powers; then to secure 
a strategical position giving her ports at Antwerp, Calais, Salonika, 
and the Sea of Marmora; and then, by taking possession of the 
French Colonies, to establish naval bases in Martinique, French 
Guinea, Dakar, Madagascar, Cochin-China, New Ca'edonia. 
These bases, together with the bases provided by the German 
African littorals and German New Guinea, would have enabled 
Germany to deal with Great Britain and to strike for the conquest 
of the British Empire. 

In July 1914 Germany proposed to Great Britain to guarantee 
the territorial integrity of France, on condition that Great Britain 
remained neutral. When Sir Edward (now Viscount) Grey 
asked if the guarantee included the integrity of the French Colon es, 
Germany replied that it did not, thus revealing her real intentions. 
These will be found generously expounded in a pamphlet called 
The Colonial War Aims of Germany, by Albrecht Wirth and 
Emil Zimmermann, which was published in Germany during the 
successful German offensive of last spring, and a translation of 
which has recently been published in this country.* 

The rulers of Germany for a long time have been teaching 
the German people that they need colonies in order to obtain 
Taw material for manufacture. The doctrine is copied from the 
old English Colonial system, under which English Colonies were 
compelled to supply raw materials to the Mother Country. and, 
themselves forbidden to manufacture, were obliged to purchase 
the goods manufactured in the Mother Country. The Colonies 
were forbidden to sell goods to foreign countries, or to buy them 

* The German Empire of Central Africa. By Emil Zimmermann. (Translated 


from the original German.) With an introduction by Edwyn Bevan. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. Is. net.) 
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from foreign countries. Under these conditions, the British 
Colonies furnished much wealth to the Mother Country ; but 
their enforcement resulted in the rebellion of the North Americagy 
Colonies and their eventual separation from England. Buy 
although the German Government endeavours to persuade t 
German nation and the rest of the world that the German Colonie i 
are conducted on the old English Colonial system, as a matter 
of fact they are not so conducted, except in so far as foreign 
trade is excluded by prohibitive freights and tariffs. The German 
Colonies cost Germany much more than they furnish. As for 
the supply of raw materials, Germany before the war was rapidly 
gaining » monopoly of the world’s produce in every other country, 
The worth of the total exports of the German Colonies was lesg 
than five millions sterling. And as for the use of the Germamt 
Colonies to provide homes for emigrants, the German who emi 
grated usually left his country because he desired to escape from) 
the German military despotism, and therefore settled anywherg 
save on German soil. As the prosperity of the German Empire 
has increased, emigration has declined. Germany imported 
annuall- millions of Russians and Poles to get in the harvest, 
and engaged thousands of Italians to construct roads and railways, 
During the three years 1910-13, the average annual number of 
emigrants to German Africa was seventeen to eighteen persons, 
and probably these were officials. Dr. von Kiihlmann stated 
that “we have no need of Colonies for purposes of settlement.” 
He added that they were necessary to provide German industries 
with raw materials. 

The pretence that the possession of the German Colonies # 
necessary in order to provide raw materials is used to covet 
its real purpose, which is purely military. For the main Germalf 
industry is war. Unless that is understood, nothing is under 
stood. General Ludendorff wrote that “ Colon‘es are inseparably 
connected with Germany's future, for which we must fight and 
conquer.” Count von Hertling said that “ Germany Tequires 
Colonies in order to exist, if she is not to be dependent for het 
future on the arbitrary will of foreign peoples. Every Germai 
should see this quite clearly. . He will then gladly make 
sacrifices for Germany’s Colonial ‘Empire. * Captain von W cise, 
speaking officially, used the plain terms of the soldier in addressing 
a mass meeting in Berlin: ‘“ We need Colonies in the Pacifi¢ 
for military and strategic reasons ; we need naval bases.” Then, 
remembering the prescribed political formula, he added: “ We 
must demand a German Africa stretching from the east to the 
south-west, for we need raw materials.” 


* 


When C ount von Hertling was Imperial Chancellor, he 
of the principal English” 


demanded the “ internationalization ” 
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naval bases abroad, as part of the conditions of peace. The 
German design is of course to oust England first of all; the rest 
would be comparatively easy. As Germany would be a member 
of the proposed international commission in charge of the ex- 
British naval bases, she could proceed to foment dissension 
among its members in the familiar Prussian way, and so by means 
of the customary Prussian combination of force and fraud, 
bullying and treachery, gain possession of the main sea stations 
of the world. In suggesting the internationalization of British 
naval stations abroad, Germany was appealing to the age-old 
jealousy entertained by foreign nations of British sea supremacy, 
a jealousy which inspired the assembling of the Peace Conferences 
at The Hague, which is manifest in every one of the disastrous 
Hague Conventions, and in their subsequent embodiment in the 
Declaration of London, and to placate which the British Govern- 
ment of that time deliberately sacrificed the immemorial maritime 
rights of Great Britain. 

The German purpose in the present war was, in fact, the latest 
embodiment of the European policy of depriving Great Britain 
of her sea power, inherited from France, Russia, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, all of which nations have fought England 
for the domination of the sea, and all of which have been defeated. 
It was reserved for the late Government, not merely to surrender 
that domination without firing a shot, but eagerly to offer to 
give it away for nothing. But the German appeal to ancient 
rivalries came too late; for by the time Count von Hertling 
made his impudent proposal, English sea mastery had saved 
both Europe and the United States from the barbarian and the 
pirate. 

The British Navy, and the British Navy alone, made possible 
the capture of the German Colonies, the potential oversea pirate 
bases. The British Navy, fighting for France, Belgium, Italy, 
and the United States, stood between them and the control of 
all sea communications by the German. Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa took the German Colonies, of which the conquest 
of but one remains to be completed. The British Navy, in 
defeating the German project for establishing a vasi Colonial 
Empire, beginning with the French Colonies and extending over 
Central Africa, not only brought to naught the main design 
for whose accomplishment Germany prepared during forty years, 
but made possible the victory of the Allied arms on land. 

No sooner had Germany lost her Colonies than she proposed 
to exchange Belgium for them. Belgium was invaded by Germany 
in violation of a treaty and was conquered with the utmost 
cruelty. The German Colonies were won in fair fight. But 
apart from the obvious inequality of the proposed bargain, the 
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restoration of the German Colonies under any conditions what- 
soever would give Germany victory. She would have obtained, 
potentially, all that for which she went to war. 

These are the facts of the situation; but hitherto they have 
been so little understood that eminent persons in this country 
have been found to argue that Germany should be permanently 
deprived of her Colonies as a punishment, and also in order that 
the civilized nations may protect the native populations against 
German savagery. These are excellent reasons so far as they go, 
but they appear to be advanced in complete ignorance both 
of the real cause of the war and of the national policy of Germany, 

Germany no longer expects to win the campaign on land; 
but could she regain her Colonies she would accept almost any 
terms with equanimity. Admiral von Capelle told the Reichsta 
on May 11, 1918, after the great German offensive on land had failed 
that “our whole war industry will be used for the building of 
submarines, and precautions will be taken to see that for years 
to come there shall be no slackening in the regular delivery of 
submarines.” The German can tell the truth when it serves 
his purpose. Speaking in New York on October 12, the British 
First Lord of the Admiralty stated that Germany was about to 
begin a formidably reinforced submarine campaign, at the very 
moment when she was ostensibly suing for peace. A society has 
been formed in Berlin for “the study of submarines.” The 
objects of the society are to consider the construction of sub- 
marines, to ensure their continual employment, and to discover 
means of “reconciling such employment with the usages of 
International Law.” ‘The society enlists Germans living abroad, 
and the Chief of the Admiralty Staff and the Head of the Sub- 
marine Inspection Department are members of the council of 
the society. 

Give back her Colonies to Germany, and with submarines 
she will blackmail the world. But there are not only persons in 
this country who urge the retention of the German Colonies for 
the wrong reasons, thereby weakening their case, but others— 
their names are known—who actually advise the restoration of 
the German Colonies. They argue that the restoration of the 
German Colonies would remove a motive for war in the future. 
As the desire to expand her Colonial Empire was the motive of 
Germany in going to war in 1914, so, were her Colonies regained, 
would the same motive operate in the future, but with greater 
force ; for Germany so nearly succeeded in deciding the present 
conflict by submarine war, that she will make sure of success next 
time. But deprive Germany of her Colonies, and she must begin 
again, if she so intends, from the beginning. In the meantime 
her reason for maintaining a powerful navy would no longer exist. 
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For, said the Director of the German Colonial Economic Committee, 
“Colonies without a Navy mean suicide, but a Navy without 
Colonies is objectless.” There may or may not be another war 
in any case; but to return the German Colonies would make 
another war absolutely certain. 

It is also argued that so long as Great Britain maintains her 
maritime supremacy she can capture the Colonies of a Power of 
inferior naval strength. This argument dates from Trafalgar ; 
omits the submarine; and ignores the fact that, although the 
German Colonies were not defended by submarines, mines, or 
shore defences, it has taken Great Britain and the Dominions 
three years to conquer them. 

But, indeed, all such arguments are irrelevant. They are also 
suspect, savouring of that rank sentimentality which flourishes in 
the soil of the particular form of cowardice consisting in the dread 
of facts; and tinctured with that furtive lust to help the enemy 
which makes the people of this country so silently furious that it 1s 
odds but some one is hanged before all is done. An example of 
“wild justice ” may be necessary. 

There is, however, a more respectable motive inspiring the 
inane desire to return the German Colonies. It is the fear lest 
this country be accused of Imperialism, of the desire to gain 
territory. But, in the first place, the scruple comes too late. 
The German Colonies have been taken. They have been virtually 
if not formally annexed. And civilization has thereby been 
delivered from the most infernal danger with which it has ever 
been menaced. Will any one deny that? If so, let us hear what 
he has to say. 

As for the British Empire, it neither needs nor desires more 
territory. But in considering the future disposition of the ex- 
German Colonies, let it be quite clearly borne in mind that upon 
the British Empire has fallen the chief part in the war. The 
British Navy saved Europe. The British Army saved France. 
So says Marshal Foch, and he ought to know. Great Britain and 
the Empire have financed the Allies, supplied the Allies, and 
brought over the American armies. Let it be granted that Great 
Britain fought in self-defence. Is it not possible that the para- 
mount exigencies of self-defence may require the retention of the 
ex-German Colonies? Is it not also possible that the British 
Empire is entitled to some compensation for her vast and in- 
calculable expenditure of material and treasure? Indeed, the 
singular timid reticence manifested by the British Government 
in this matter is probably an inheritance from the Liberal tradition 
that makes a virtue of sacrificing British interests which Liberal 
Ministers are paid to guard. Foreigners call it hypocrisy; but it 
is not hypocrisy ; rather is it a habit of mind which consists in 
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pretending that the world is something other than the world is; 
and the result is almost invariably to bring about war. 

But there is another consideration, which, one imagines, will 
prove decisive. Great Britain is not the only nation concerned in 
the disposition of the ex-German Colonies. There are three other 
nations: Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa. If the 
puincipal partner in the British Commonwealth disregarded the 
just claims of the three nations which took a chief part in the 
capture of the German Colonies, they would be forced to conten- 
plate separation from Great Britain. Australia and New Zealand 
believe that the possession of the ring of islands which makes their 
barrier of defence is essential to their security. South Africa 
would never consent to live alongside the German. That is the 
situation ; and the sooner it is understood the better. 

We are told by the eminent leader of the Liberal Party and 
by other eloquent persons that the end of the present war will be 
the end of all war. Let us hope they are right. Nevertheless, 
the peoples of the British Commonwealth have no intention 
whatever of repeating the series of follies which partly bred the 
war, and which left them unprepared to fight it. Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett (The Village Wife's Lament. Note) has said that war 
cannot cease until mankind comes to detest aggressive war like 
cannibalism, and he is right. And one means to that end is to 
remove temptation from the German cannibal. If he cannot 
kill he cannot eat. If he is deprived of submarine bases he cannot 
use submarines. 

A last word. The present writer has already ventured to 
advance the theory that the ultimate answer to the submarine is 
the aeroplane ; that if for every ship sunk the German understood 
that a German city would be laid in ruins, he would cease to sink 
ships ; and that submarine bases can be destroyed from the ait. 
That theory, it seems, is distasteful to the Navy ; nevertheless, 
the present writer is so bold as to continue to maintain it. He will 
even go further, and affirm that in ten years’ time the problem 
of armaments will be solved in the air. Aerial navigation is the 
nucleus of the true League of Nations ; for aerial navigation must 
be internationally controlled ; the control of aerial navigation is 
the control of the universal and shoreless medium, the air; and, 
as Mr. Kipling has said, transport is civilization. 

Naval and military dispositions have now become provisional 
and temporary. It is but necessary to arrange for the interval; 
for the great international air routes have already been surveyed ; 
the masters of the air have already been trained ; and so soon as 
Germany has had her bellyful of fighting the new era will begin. 
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PELMANISM 
NATIONAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY AND ENGLAND 
By SIR THEODORE COOK 


Our ignorance about our brains is quite 
astonishing ; and I have been driven to 
remark upon it again by the request that I 
should say something about the impres- 
sion made on me by Pelmanism. This I 
am very glad to do for many reasons ; 
and one of these reasons is that we seem 
to be just as ignorant about other people, 
in this matter, as we are about ourselves 
—a weakness admitted by everybody 
except Germans to be of considerable 
importance. Two little incidents will 
make my meaning clearer. 

A friend of mine had a bad fall at Polo. 
It was an important moment in an im- 
portant match, and he was soon on another 
pony and hard at it again. They were 
playing an extra three minutes, and in 
those three minutes he got the goal which 
won his side the County Cup. In his 
dressing-room, when the match was over, 
he was very sick, and the congratulations 
of his friends annoyed him very much, 
for he was totally unconscious of every- 
thing that had happened since his fall. 
In a day or two he had quite recovered 
from the slight ‘‘ cOncussion’”’ and was 
telling me this story. Now what had 
occurred inside his brain ? 


Interrupted Existence 


The other incident happened to myself. 
I was about to undergo my first serious 
operation, and foolishly imagined (when 
they gave me chloroform) that I should 
have to count aloud, as one talks to the 


gas-bag at a dentist’s. You may imagine 
I did not get very far; but I was deter- 
mined I should not be sliced about until 
it was quite safe, so after saying ‘‘ One” 
and ‘‘ Two,’’ I found myself labouring 
to pronounce ‘‘ Three’’ with unmistak- 
able distinctness; and the Nurse said: 
“Drink some more hot water; it’s been 
over long ago.’’ There had, in fact, been 
alapse of about an hour and a half between 
the words ‘‘ Two ” and “‘ Three,”’ of which 
I was entirely unconscious. There had 
been no discoverable solution of con- 
tinuity whatever, yet ninety minutes had 
vanished out of my life without a single 


mental trace, a single apparent activity 
of any sort. What had happened to my 
brain ? 

It may be said that any problems here 
suggested were practically solved both 
for the polo-player and for the invalid, 
and that to ask for more is either unneces- 
sary introspection or superfluous curiosity. 
But is it superfluous? Apart from the 
value of judging other people, what is 
there against our knowing something 
about ourselves and our own capabilities, 
more particularly our memory and its 
functions? Philosophers tell us that we 
can only be logically and undoubtedly 
certain of the existence of one thing, and 
that is our “ feelings,’’ or, if you prefer 
it, our mind. Yet about this one thing 
itself—however logically and undoubtedly 
it may exist—we really know less than we 
do about half a hundred other details 
which are, relatively, of no importance 
whatsoever. 


Amazing Machinery 

There is one source not only of all 
“ feeling,’’ but also of all action; one 
spring or motive-force which not only 
decides all right action, but makes any 
‘“‘ feeling ’’ worth while; and that is the 
mind, the brain, the organ to which we 
pay less attention than we do to any 
portion of our bodies. 

There is one engine which in youth can 
be stored with energy, and which in old 
age can be a practically inexhaustible 
reserve-fund of vitality, an engine upon 
which we can call at will without stint 
and without stay till life is ended; and 
this amazing machinery of the mind is the 
one part of our bodies which we leave to 
chance in youth and to rust in maturity 
until it is useless before we reach our 
finish. 

We have laboriously worked out the 
history and use of nearly every organ in 
our bodies, especially in the last four years ; 
but we are only just beginning our ex- 
ploration of the brain—by far the most 
amazing and delicate bit of machinery in 
the whole complex structure which makes 
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up the human body. Think what 
standards men had set for the accomplish- 
ment of perfect physical feats by 1912. 
In that year, at the Olympic Games in 
Stockholm, it became clear that the old 
ideas of the limitations of human speed 
and skill had to be drastically revised, 
and that any notion of any single nation, 
or even any single race, retaining a 
monopoly of the qualities which go to 
make a World’s Champion, in any first- 
rate form of athletics, must be henceforth 
abandoned. The War has taught us 
further, that, finely as the trained ath- 
letes of the world have come out of the 
test, there was a fund of endurance, 
tenacity, and strength in our factories, 
our counting-houses, our shops, even our 
slums, which had only to be roused and 
disciplined to stagger any previous esti- 
mate of the physical values of great armies 
drawn from the whole area of a healthy 
nation’s manhood. And what was one 
reason for these astonishing results, 
whether we look at them in the Stadium 
at Stockholm or in the sterner battlefields 
where nearly all the same countries have 
met again in a far deadlier rivalry ? 
Surely it was the fact that a great and 
inspiring appeal had been made to men’s 
minds, which urged them to put forward 
the last ounce of physical and mental 
energy they possessed. In each case 
that appeal proved successful, and the 
variations in sucess (either in the Olympic 
Games or in “‘ the greatest game of all ’’) 
seem to me to have varied almost exactly 
in accordance with the proportionate 
‘mentality ’’ of those concerned. 


Training is Essential 

Consider for a moment what this means. 
It means that not only in the highest 
forms of sport, not only in the fiercest 
tests of war, but, still more clearly, in the 
ordinary avocations of business life or 
administrative life, in money-making, 
in nation-building, or in home-building, 
the training of the mind is the first 
essential to success. Yet what do we 
know about this training and what have 
we ever done to improve it? How many 
students can a University Lecturer on 
psychology attract ? How many readers 
are there for any original essay on educa- 
tion? The very names of these subjects 
are odious to the average man. To him 
psychology is merely dull when it is not 
the grosser figment of the charlatan ; 
research into the hideous labyrinths of 
insanity or brain-disease is merely re- 
pulsive ; the influence of education upon 
character is simply non-existent. 


Perils of Neglect 


No country ever neglected the brains 
of its population so persistently and so 


perilously as we have done. How can 
we expect that the advantages which 


fortune gave us before the war will be left 
to us, by fate, when war is over, unlegs 
we realize that conduct is psychology in 
action; that success is the direct result 
of brains ; that life and our whole attitude 
to the world in which we live can be 
moulded only by a mind trained to 
perceive, to discover, to correlate, to 
judge by sure standards, to remain 
unsatisfied with any but the best, to stand 
unmoved by anything except the truth? 
The slipshod pouring-out of the same 
mental food into millions of mental 
receptacles entirely unfitted to absorb it 
is not education ; it is political eyewash, 

These are some of the thoughts that 
came to me when I first heard of Pel 
manism. Since then I have visited the 
Pelman Institute. I have read _ the 
Pelman books. I have seen the letters of 
Pelman pupils; and I am _ no longer 
sceptical, no longer pessimistic. Is it 
something more than a coincidence that 
my knowledge that our Army contains 
over seventy thousand officers and men 
who are Pelman students comes on the 
same day that British soldiers have won 
the nost striking success which has ill 
minated our campaigns in France since 
war began? I think there is a very 
great deal of Pelman-cause about the 
glorious effect we have just seen in the 
breaking of the great Hindenburg Line. 
I think the leadership of our troops has 
gained, not merely by the outstanding 
fact of the appointment of a brilliant 
Generalissimo, but by the invisible yet 
all-powerful and all-pervading increas 
in ability of our officers of every rank—ol, 
in fact, the 70,000 who have learnt the 
principles of Pelmanism, the first real 
system of practical psychology which I 
ever heard of as applied to officers on 
active service by their own spontaneous 
demand. 

Our armies in France have turned, ia 
1918, from defence to offence, in as many 
weeks as the Germans took months to do 
the same after their own defensive of 
1917. The mastery of infinite detail 
involved in this has been acknowledged 
in Sir Douglas Haig’s splendid message 
of thanks “ to all commanders and theif 
staff officers under whose able direction 
such great results have been obtained; 
and also to all whose unsparing labour 
behind the actual fighting-line have com 
tributed essentially to our common suc 
cess.” It has produced an Allied Attack 
which had never paused for seven weeks 
from July 18, and is continuing as I write. 
Such a feat was never accomplished by the 
Germans at their best, and is unequ 
in the history of war. I think, therefore, 
that out latest victories in France com 
stitute our ‘‘ best day in the War,” not 
only as an example of the fighting quality 
of our troops, not only as a relief from 
crushing anxiety of immediate menace, 
but also as a proof of the skilful economy 
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of means to a desired end, as that “ victory 
of the mind’”’ which must ever be the 
ing-stone of courage. 

do not wish to exaggerate these 
matters, and more particularly I have no 
desire to suggest that recent English 
victories have resulted (as might be 
argued from one of my previous observa- 
tions) from the sudden superiority of 
British over German intelligence; for 
French and Americans and others are 
bearing as great a share as we in the coming 
downfall of the Hun; but I do most 
emphatically say that if we want to see 
the effects that can be produced on 
national character by national education 
we may well look at our enemies and con- 
sider how they grew. 


The Rust of Prosperity 


I shall die in the belief that a good cause 
is always better than an evil one. But 
since 1914 I have realized that even 
conscious rectitude is a poor protection 
against large quantities of High Explo- 
sive. We entered thé War without being 
ready to fight, because we were ready to 
die for ideals that were scarcely visible 
in our national life. As a natural conse- 
quence we very nearly lost the heritage 
we had barely sacrificed an hour of ease 
tosafeguard. The rust of long prosperity 
had wellnigh choked our souls. It 
had certainly paralysed our minds. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, had steadily 
accumulated a vast reserve fund (and I 
speak not of money only) from profits 
more huge and far more rapidly acquired 
than any nation ever won in an equivalent 
space of time. Throughout the whole 
period since 1866 she followed one fixed 
policy. Ever since 1871 she inculcated 
one creed. From 1897 onwards she 
accelerated the results of both by an 
intensive system of racial education 
definitely calculated towards one end. I 
maintain that unless that end had been a 
bad cne she must inevitably have won. I 
believe that only because our own aims 
were good have we been able—with our 
Allies—to conquer her. It can always be 
argued that you ‘‘ beg the question "’ by 
the use of words like ‘‘ good ”’ and ‘‘ bad.” 
Let me then be more precise and formulate 
the theory that our whole political 
civilization is based upon the hypothesis 
of the acceptance of a certain standard 
of morality in the dealings of one nation 
with another, just as our whole social 
system is based upon the voluntary 
enforcement upon every citizen of certain 
Principles of conduct without which any 
form of civilized community is a ghastly 
farce. I do not think this statement can 
be questioned. Nor is it now doubtful 
that a principle which claims a monopoly 
either of culture or of racial destiny, and 
denies rights to all others, is the plain 
Negation of morality between nations. 

is what I mean by saying that the 


German cause was “ bad,” and this was 
the fundamental element of all German 
effort and all German education for the 
last forty years. By the narrow margin 
which alone separates us from the un- 
imaginable horror of servitude to the 
bestial cult of Kaiserism, may we 
measure to-day the short distance between 
us all and that abyss to which neglect of 
the simplest principles of mind-training 
was so swiftly bringing our country and 
our Empire. 

Nothing but the dreadful lessons of 
loss, of privation, of sorrow, which the 
war has brought — nothing but the 
burning enthusiasm for abstract justice 
inherent in our race—nothing but the 
fusing of these two great factors in the 
furnace of the last four years could ever 
have made a change in the England of 
1913 wellnigh as great as the change 
wrought in the last forty years in the old 
Germany of 1865. By the grace of 
Providence the change in us is for the 
better. And it is not the ceasing of war- 
like operations which will put a stop to the 
beneficent process that has now begun. 
Millions of our men, from every class, 
from every clime, from every occupation, 
have been learning new things in new 
surroundings. They will not return to 
the old things or the old surroundings. 
They will not accept the old conditions. 
They know too much. They have seen 
their comrades blown int» eternity by 
the carelessness of a few seonds, by 
the miscalculation of a few inches. 
They have learnt a new vigilance, a new 
forethought, a new endurance, and the 
punishment of ignorance was death. 
To-morrow, in the new life of peace, they 
will be going ‘‘ over the top” again with 
an experience that none of us stay-at- 
homes can equal; and of one thing we 
may be sure, these soldiers of ours— 
fathers in fact or fathers to be—will 
never allow their children to run the risk 
our children ran from 1914 for four 
dreadful years, if education can prevent 
it. 


Money Is Not Everything 


The reconstruction that is coming will 
be no battle between outworn “ classical 
systems’ and new-fangled theories of 


scientific progress. It will be a clear 
demand that every faculty in every man 
should be given its best chance to help 
him in the pursuit of the freedom and the 
happiness that are his birthright. And it 
is because the Pelman System is the first 
attempt I have ever known to grapple 
with the vast possibilities of such a future 
that I have gladly tried to explain its 
value and its potentialities. A quarter 
of a million clients from all over the world 
do not pay fees and express their satis- 
faction with a system that is a fraud or a 
delusion. Seventy thousand officers and 
men engaged on active service in the 
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hardest war of human history do not buy 
their “ little grey books ’’ and press them 
on their friends unless they feel they are 
doing themselves some good in the pro- 
cess. And now I know something of 
what that process means I can easily 
understand why it is spreading. It is 
the practical application of the basic 
principles of psychology to the men and 
women whose brains are proving that 
those principles are right. It is a mental 
drill in observation, concentration, judg- 
ment, memory, and will. It is the evoca- 
tion of the pupil’s fullest powers and his 
training in their best and fullest use. 
Brains are not the monopoly of the few. 
Though genius is a good deal more than 
the ‘transcendent capacity for taking 
trouble,’’ its existence does not absolve 
the average man from any effort to 
improve his mind. And no one who is 
not definitely insane or malignantly 
neurotic is unable so toimprove his mental 
capacities that he can double, nay, 
quadruple, the possibilities of his progress. 

Money is not everything; but it is a 
good standard by which to judge the 
advance or retardation of certain definite 
qualities; and by that standard Pel- 
manism is every day proving its value. 
Heads of great business firms do not send 
the controllers of their chief departments 
by the dozen to the Institute in Blooms- 
bury Street unless they feel the process is 
worth while. And to me one of the 


clearest symptoms that Pelmanism is on 
the right track is the fact that it provides 
the same foundation for men and women 
of every class, every profession, and almost 


every age. Clearly, if its principles are 
correct they must be capable of applica- 
tion to every specimen of the humanity 
which has evoked them. Apparently 
they are. The pupils of Pelmanism are 
as various as the races of the two hemis- 
pheres from which they come; yet they 
all learn and they all profit by the same 
“little grey books.’”’ Upon the same 
foundation each finds he can build up the 
edifice specially suitable to his own 
requirements and environment. That 
seems to me to indicate that the system is 
organically sound and in accordance with 
the universal laws of natural development. 
In other words, it is alive; it is as ready 
to face new possibilities as to grasp old 
facts; it can expand and grow like 
flowers in the sunshine ; there is no case- 
hardened formula, no dogmatic prejudice, 
no narrow scholasticism about it. 


The Age Question 

“‘ Of almost every age,’’ I said just now ; 
and I must ruefully admit the statement 
needs some qualification. There are no 
doubt brisker men of over fifty than Iam ; 
possibly there are even slower ones. But 
after the passing of that Rubicon I confess 
myself unwilling to confront a personal 
struggle with new languages, new ways of 


work, new modes of thought. Yet it ig 
clarion clear, to all save those who will be 
deaf even to the trump of doom, that the 
old world has passed away and that we 
are on the threshold of a new one. The 
man who will not recognize that salient 
fact had better bury himself. It is at any 
rate fully recognized in the Interim Re. 
port of the Committee on Adult Education 
just issued by the Master of Balliol, one of 
the most enlightened protagonists of new 
educational methods and reforms. He 
points out the countless instances in 
which students in lowly position have 
sacrificed leisure, wages, holidays, and 
even sleep and meal-times, in quest of 
knowledge, and he argues with irresistible 
force that the changed conditions of 
labour which are coming must all lead 
towards greater facilities for the acquisi- 
tion of that knowledge which will be our 
people's greatest power. All I can say is 
that if 1 had a son he should be givena 
course of Pelmanism as soon as he was 
eighteen. If I have a friend left under 
fifty when this bloody war is over, he 
shall learn it too, if he will take advice. 
There are exceptions, even already, to 
these limits. Gay young things of over 
seventy have wrestled with the “little 
grey books’ manfully; staid veterans 
of seventeen have purchased them with 
bursting hopes. And since this is so, 
why not definitely make the experiment 
of the effects of Pelmanisn between the 
ages, say, of seven and seventeen? Why 
not take a score or so of boys, selected on 
any principle you like, at one of our great 
public schools, and let their Pelmanised 
brains be definitely tested against their 
unsophisticated comrades ? Why not go 
further and adapt the thing to some wide 
plan of national education which to 
German industry shall add a new vitality 
and imagination, for German animalism 
shall substitute an inspiring and humane 
ideal ? When I was at Oxford I spent 
hours in taking notes at lectures—and no 
doubt both were highly valuable. But 
neither at my school nor at my Univer- 
sity did any one ever dream of telling 
me how notes should so be taken that 
they may be useful, not merely in an 
immediate examination, but in all after- 
life. To learn that—the foundation, it 
seems to me, of any oral education—I had 
to go to Paris and begin all over again at 
twenty-three. No one in English Schools 
or Universities yet, it appears, teaches 
even the simple and invaluable system 
known at the Ecole des Chartes. But 
there is an equivalent method practised 
among Pelman pupils, and that is only 
one reason why Pelmanism instantly 
appealed to me. It does not give you 
things (like the Kings of Israel and Judah) 
to learn by heart in lists. It tells you 
how to acquire knowledge, how to fit 
yourself to use knowledge, and how to go 
on getting more knowledge. There is no 
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tent about it, no humbug, and no sham. 
But I am not going to tell you details 
which it is only fair you should pay fees 
tolearn. All I can say is that if you once 
try it, and conscientiously do what you are 
told to do, you will find those fees the 
best investment you have ever made. 


What We Might Do 


We have done in this country, in our 
best years, amazing things in sport ; and 
Ihave no doubt we shall repeat and even 
better them. They were produced by the 
intensive training of portions of a physical 
anatomy admittedly imperfect as a 
mechanism. What would be the results to 
us, as a nation and a race, if we gave even 
half that amount of training and enthusiasm 
to the brain, admittedly the most delicate, 
most efficient, and most unceasingly pro- 
ductive portion of our physical organism ? 
In the answer to that question lies, I 
think, the future of this country and the 
Empire. It is not in physical directions 
alone that this War has surprised us in 
its revelations of the quality of a nation 
which we had been actually told, was not 
only ‘‘ physically degenerating,’ but “ de- 
cadent ’’ in patriotism, in religious faith, 
and in response to leadership. Now we 
know better. Now, as the Master of 
Balliol’s Report says, ‘“‘we see what 
potentialities lie in this people, and what 
acharge lies on us to give these powers full 
play.” 


This will be needed even more urgently 


than perhaps the Master of Balliol 
realizes ; for it is clear that after the War 
more production will be necessary from 
work at the very time when working hours 
will as a whole be shortened. This means 
that machinery and brains will be more 
essential than ever if both quantity and 
quality are to be improved and if that 
improvement is to take place, not in longer 
periods of working-time, not even in 
equivalent periods, but in shorter working 
days than we have hitherto known. 
And this, again, involves a general rise in 
national standards and national intelli- 
gence which will utterly reject the old 
disgraceful principle of stopping a man 
from working as fast as he can or of 
hindering a man from working as well as 
he can. That rise in standards and 
intelligence can only be produced (and 
will, in my opinion, be produced) by the 
adaptation to ail classes and to all in- 
dustries of those principles of brainwork 
and mind-training which are embodied 
in the scheme of Pelmanism and should be 
incorporated in any sound plan of national 
educational reconstruction. 

If Germany by persistent education 
and relentless industry could forge a 
weapon for evil which for four years has 
held at bay a world in arms and by four 
separate victories has shaken the whole 
fabric of European life, what may not be 
the possibilities of a similar instrument 
welded by higher purpose, annealed in 
purer fires, and wholly turned towards the 
nobler aims of peaceful and progressive 
c mpetition ? 
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“Mere democracy cannot solve the social question. 
Ido not mean the aristocracy of birth, or of the purse, or 
I mean the aristocracy of character, of will, of mind. 


introduced into our life. 
even the aristocracy of intellect. 
That only can free us.",—IBSEN, 


Never were the foregoing words, ad- 
dressed by Henrik Ibsen to a working 
men’s club, more worthy of consideration 
than to-day, when democracy is at hand- 
sips with autocracy. There can be no 
doubt as to the result of this life-and- 
death struggle if the democracies are true 
to their ideals, if, ignoring minor ques- 
tions, they concentrate their energies on 
the great issue. 


An element of aristocracy must be 


That issue decided, what is to come 
after? A solution of the social question ? 
Such at least is the anticipation of thou- 
sands, millions, of the individual units who 
make up the great democracies. And 
bearing in mind this hope and anticipaton, 
how pertinently the position of Russia 
to-day illustrates the bed-rock truth of the 
Ibsenian obiter dictum. Democracy has 
brought no liberty to Russia. The 
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Russian is still in chains. The social 
question is still unsolved. True, the old 
fabric which made Russia a nation has 
been pulled down, but the social question 
can never be solved by the demolition of 
the fabric of society. The solution needs 
an architect and builder, endowed with 
the essentially constructive qualities of 
character, will, and mind. Russia has 
cast out the aristocracies of birth, of the 
purse, even of intellect. They at least 
might have given, as they have given in 
the past, some certitude of life to men and 
some order to existence. Russia has no 
aristocracy of character, will, and mind 
to put in their place, and in her case sheér 
democracy has failed to achieve aught but 
chaos. 


The Solution of the Social 
‘Question 


There isa lesson here which he who runs 
may read. The solution of the social 
question is not to be found in a formula 
for government. This by no -means 
implies that democracy is a failure, but 
merely that the democracies are still 
blind. They have realized their powers, 
but not how to use them to the best 
advantage for their own benefit. Inside 
the democracy is conflict instead of co- 
operation. The democracies, even the 
most advanced of them, have yet to find 
themselves before they can make the 
democratic ideal of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, a 
blessing and not a curse to the people. 

Perhaps we are approaching that ideal 
more nearly to-day than ever before in 
our history, for war is a great enlightener. 
It has broken down many class barriers 
and massacred shibboleths as mercilessly 
as men. Every great war has done that, 
and done more, too, in leaving some 
legacy of new ideals to the warring nations. 
The Crusades rekindled the fires of know- 
ledge in a Europe lost in the mists of 
superstition. The Peasants’ Wars of the 
fourteenth century sowed the seeds of 
freedom. The religious wars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries set 
men’s minds at liberty. The Napoleonic 
wars, besides finally destroying feudalism, 
implanted the seeds of opposition to 
Kaiserism in the peoples of the world 
which are bearing fruit to-day. 

Exactly what legacy of hope the present 
war will leave it would be futile to pro- 
phesy. But there is at least, so far as this 
country is concerned, one encouraging 
portent—the portent of Pelmanism, which 
has grown so rapidly as to compel atten- 
tion as a really national movement. 


Collective Value of Pelmanism 


Of the value of Pelmanism to the in- 
dividual much has been written and more 
said by many of the most brilliant and 


far-sighted writers and thinkers of the day, 
while in all spheres of life overwhelmi 
testimony is forthcoming as to its supreme 
merit in extraordinary volume. Its in. 
tellectual, social, professional, military, 
naval, business, and even religious values 
have been extensively described, one 
might almost say exhaustively defined, 
were it not as many-faceted as human life 
itself. But the value to the individual ig 
not the only, nor even the chief, aim of 
Pelmanism to consideration. It has a 
collective value to the community which 
is really of far greater importance. The 
Pelman student swiftly recognizes the 
advantages to himself. He finds himself 
possessed of an increased clarity of vision, 
a robuster will, a tighter grip on the facts 
of life, allof which enable him, not only to 
progress more rapidly on the path he has 
chosen, but to enjoy life more fully while 
treading it. But strive as he will he 
cannot prevent his fellows sharing in his 
good fortune. It may be a_ purely 
egotistical impulse which sets him on the 
Pelman path of progress, but once upon 
it he becomes a practical altruist will-he- 
nil-he. For Pelmanism preaches the 
gospel of efficiency. The welfare of the 
community depends upon the collective 
efficiency of the units composing it, and 
thus every man, woman, or child who 
becomes more efficient necessarily in- 
creases the collective efficiency of the 
country of which he forms a part. No 
doubt it was with this incontrovertible 
truth in mind that a prominent educa- 
tionalist recently described the propaganda 
of the Pelman Institute as “a crusade 
against ignorance and inefficiency.” It 
is a crusade, and it is the success of that 
crusade which makes Pelmanism a portent 
of hope for the period of reconstruction 
which will shortly dawn upon us. 


On this point I can speak perhaps witha 
fuller knowledge than is shared by any 
one outside the Pelman Institute. My 
knowle.' ge of Pelmanism dates back to the 
days when it was first shaping itself. I 
have seen its principles slowly winning 
recognition, and I have witnessed with 
considerable interest, but without much 
amazement, its latter-day stupendous 
development. That development was due 
to one very simple reason. At a time ia 
the first year of the War, when the need 
for efficiency in every phase of activity 
was impressed upon us all by the hard 
logic of necessity, Pelmanism was offered ' 
as a means of securing that efficiency in 
the individual so necessary to the eff- 
ciency of the nation. The success of the 
appeal was immediate. By the thousand 
and by the hundred thousand the effi- 
ciency recruits poured in. The offer 
was to the democracy — and the re- 
sponse was truly democratic. It was 
not confined to any one class. Generals 
and clergymen, admirals and_ stokers, 
peers and plumbers, countesses and cooks 
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alike recognized the individual need and 
the collective benefit to be obtained by 
oviding for that need, and they became 
anists. Had that appeal been in- 
dividualistic in the narrow sense I doubt 
if the response to it would have been 
anything like so overwhelming as it has 
been. But it was made at a time when 
events caused men and women to ask 
themselves seriously whether they were 
not capable of greater individual effort 
for a common cause than they had here- 
tofore found possible to accomplish. 
Pelmanism offered a means by which the 
result could be achieved. Of course, if 
Pelmanism had been merely a pretentious 
sham it would long since have been dead 
and buried under a mass of execration. 
The stucent found, however, that the 


Pelman Institute could, in the expressive 
vulgarism of the business world, ‘‘ deliver 
the goods,’’ and so Pelmanism has “* made 


good. 


Is Pelmanism Selfish ? 


Even if the cynical contention that the 
animating motive of every Pelmanist is 
purely selfish were true, the remarkable 
development of Pelmanism would lose 
nothing of itsimport. It could only have 
been achieved in response to something 
very like a national awakening to the 
fact that every man owes it to himself to 
get the best out of himself. And in this 
respect man includes woman, who to-day 
shares with him the responsibility for the 
governance, guidance, and welfare of the 
community. 

Let it be granted, then, that such an 
awakening is in itself of hopeful augury, 
the question arises as to how far Pel- 
manism is likely to turn the awakening to 
useful purpose. Considered apart from 
its limited application to the individual 
need or the personal aim, the most pro- 
nounced tendency of Pelmanism is indi- 
cated by the quotation given above. The 
increased efficiency of the individual can 
only be achieved by the development in 
him or her of precisely those qualities 
which Henrik Ibsen describes as the 
Necessary elements for a democratic 
solution of the social question. Those 
are the basic principles of Pelmanism. 
Pelmanism is not an educational machine 
for grinding out standardized brains, but a 
system for the development of individual 
mentality to its highest power. To this 
end it makes demands upon the will and 
trains the mind to function by logical 
process. In a word, it has a high ethical 
value as a builder of character, and thus 
one may assert without hesitation that 
Pelmanism to-day is sowing seed which 
May well mature into a bountiful harvest 
of good both for the individual and for the 
community. After all, the individual is 
the archetype of society. Unless he 
thinks for himself he is a mere slave to 
eavironment, in an autocracy accepting 


the ideas and ideals of the autocrat, 
in a democracy just as servile to any 
chance demagogue and liable to be swayed 
by every passing gust of passion and 
prejudice. Pelmanism, by raising the 
individual standard, would be fatal to the 
existence of an autocracy where men 
must think to order. On the other hand, 
it might well be the salvation of a demo- 
cracy by implanting in the individual 
those particular qualities found lacking 
in it by Ibsen: character—will—mind. 
We cannot all belong to the aristocracy 
of birth, the aristocracy of intellect is even 
more difficult of entry, while an aristo- 
cracy of the purse can hardly be a patent 
of nobility in any sense. But to the 
aristocracy of character all may aspire, 
all should aspire, if its existence will 
enable us to solve those pressing social 
problems which the settling-down process 
after the great upheaval caused by the 
War brings to the front. 


Problems of the Future 


Those questions palpably are of the 
utmost importance. Their solution will 
affect the future of every one of us, the 
future of generations yet unborn. The 
relationship between capital and labour, 
between producer and consumer, between 
the classes and the masses, supply pro- 
blems which loom most threateningly on 
the horizon. Add to this the problem 
afforded by the necessity of making good 
the wastage caused by the War, the urgent 
need of freeing the world of the incubus 
of debt which the democracies will have 
piled up to make democracy triumphant, 
and the apprehension with which so many 
people look forward into the future is 
both explained and justified. Such 
would not be the case in the democracy 
permeated with the principles of Pel- 
manism. Democracy with an aristocracy 
of character, with an aristocracy of will, 
with an aristocracy of mind, would not 
alarm the most timorous. Lacking these, 
it must remain a brute force, colossal, 
unreasoning, always prone to excess. 
Behemoth unchained, yet always liable 
to blunder into the pit dug by his one- 
time keepers. 

“But how can Pelmanism provide 
against this result ?’’ the sceptic may 
ask. The answer is to be found in the 
testimony of thousands of those who have 
individually tested and applied its prin- 
ciples, as well as that of those eminent men 
of letters and distinguished educationalists 
who have made a study of the principles 
of Pelmanism. It is a commonplace with 
Pelman students to say that by its aid 
they for the first time have been able to 
“know” or to “ realize’’ themselves, 
that it has awakened ambition in them, 
given them a new point of view, taught 
them self-discipline, self-control, and 
method, opened up for them new points 
of view, enlarged their mental horizons, 


broadened their sympathies, increased 
their will power, and endowed them with 
organizing and administrative capacity. 
What is this but testimony to Pelmanism 
as a builder of character ? 

This aspect was the one which particu- 
larly impressed its value upon Sir Harry 
Johnston, who noted “ the insistence upon 
originality, the duty and right to call every 
belief and thing and person in question, 
not to vote for a party programme until 
you have thought out each political pro- 
position and realized what it means to you 
individually and to the community.”” I 
have italicized the latter words because 
they are practically a recognition of what 
might be termed the communal value of 
Pelmanism. Even as you cannot increase 
the efficiency of the individual without 
raising the efficiency of the community of 
which he forms a part, so also it is im- 
possible to enlarge the mental capacity 
of a citizen without improving the national 
calibre of intelligence. That is the end 
and aim of all education, but it is specially 
the aim of Pelmanism, which is in effect an 
education in the great art of thinking 


Leavening the Nation 


For this reason the progress which 
Pelmanism has made, and is still making, 
is of notable import. To-day some 
400,000 students have been enrolled on 
the books of the Pelman Institute. This 
year already 60,000 new students have 
begun to practise the principles of Pel- 
manism. Is it reasonable to imagine 
that this body of trained thinkers can 
exercise no collective effect ? The number 
bulks small, perhaps, against the 
46,000,000 odd unpelmanised brains in 
the country, but a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump, and 400,000 practical 
exponents of Pelmanism must necessarily 
exercise a definite influence on questions 
affecting the body politic. One need 
hardly point out that such influence will 
make for soundness and stability. Pel- 
man methods of thought and action, which 
have produced such astounding changes 
in individuals, ethically, intellectually, 
and industrially, are just as likely to pro- 
duce equally remarkable results in the 
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community when applied collectively. | 
would even go so far as to assert that 
Pelmanism is_ bringing to democracy 
precisely those qualities of character, will, 
and mind which it needs in order to solve 
the social questions confronting it. With. 
out these qualities the democracies will, 
as heretofore, be swept along on every 
chance wave of emotional unreason, the 
easy dupes of the demagogues, the charla- 
tans, and the self-seekers. Such would 
be impossible if every man and woman 
in the country were endowed with the 
power of logically exerising their reason- 
ing faculties, and this is precisely the 
endowment which Pelmanism offers them, 
It should be recognized as a truly demo- 
cratic endowment, and if it were univer. 
sally accepted, if it were, as it ought to be, 
a part of the education of every child in 
every school in the country, there would 
be no need to characterize character, will, 
and mind as a necessary aristocratic 
addendum to democracy. 

They would become the real democratic 
virtue, inherent to democracy, and pro- 
vision would be made for ensuring their 
presence and for fostering their growth. 
When that day arrives, and it may be 
nearer than many people think, it will see 
the final triumph of Democracy—and of 
Pelmanism. For the new idea which is 
Pelmanism will have provided both the 
means and the methods, the ideas and the 
men capable of translating them into 
action, for the solution of the social pro- 
blems of the world, and for setting the 
seal on freedom. 


‘* Mind and Memory" (in which the 
Pelman Course is fully described, witha 
Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent gratis 
and post free, together with a full reprint 
of ‘‘Truth’s’’ famous Report on th 
Pelman System and a_ form entitling 
veaders of ‘‘ The National Review,’’ to the 
complete Course for one-third less than the 
usual fees, on application to the Pelman 
Institute, 104 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48, 
Street, Melbourne: 15, Toronto 
Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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